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The  New  Baal 


Watson's  Magazine 


THOS.  E.  WATSON,  Editor 


THe  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


Chapter  XVII. 


AS  we  have  seen,  there  were 
many  of  the  peers  of  England 
who  took  earnest  interest  in 
the  Virginia  colony.  We  have  also 
seen  that  the  younger  brothers  of 
these  peers  were  among  the  first 
emigrants  from  the  Old  country. 
Here,  then,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Cavalier  element.  These  were 
the  soft  handed  "gay  gallants" 
who  labored  merrily  under  Captain 
John  Smith's  command;  and  who, 
at  other  times,  made  Jamestown 
noisy  with  their  carousals. 

Later  on,  came  thousands  of  roy- 
alists, who  fled  the  mother-country, 
after  the  collapse  of  King  Charles' 
resistance  to'  his  Parliament. 
These  high-born  fugitives  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Virginia; 
and  made  stately  homes  along  her 
rivers.  The  ancestors  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons,  the  Masons,  the  Lees,  etc., 
came  over,  at  this  period. 

History  has  done  more  than  jus- 
tice to  the  Puritan :  it  has  been  less 
than  just  to  the  Cavalier.  Too 
often,  the  former  has  been  pictured 
as  the  embodiment  of  civic  virtue 
and  military  heroism :  too  often  the 
latter  has  been  caricatured  as  an 
idler,  a  wine-bibber,  and  libertine. 

What,  after  all,  was  the  differ- 
ence between  these  types? 

The    Puritan    view-ed    life    som- 


brely: he  gloated  over  an  eternal 
Hell:  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  was  contributing  to  the 
misery  of  some  fellow-creature  who 
differed  in  creed  and  conduct  from 
himself.'  He 'did  his  best  to  make 
innocent  amusement  a  crime.  He 
mortified  his  own  flesh,  and  derived 
a  holy  joy  from  mortifying  the 
flesh  of  others.  He  was  a  sour  man, 
a  dour  man,  a  rigid  man,  and  he 
cultivated  what  he  called  his  soul 
to  a  most  outrageous  extent.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  he 
drew  more  happiness  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  and  his  would  be 
saved,  than  from  the  fixed  convic- 
tion that  others,  not  so  righteous  as 
he,  would  be  damned.  Out  of  week- 
days, he  manufactured  the  dismal: 
out  of  Sundays,  he  created  the  ter- 
rible. On  that  day  of  wrath,  no 
husband  must  embrace  his  wife,  no 
mother  kiss  her  babe ! 

That  he  made  a  good  soldier,  and 
was,  in  the  main,  a  steady  worker, 
is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he 
dearly  loved  slave-labor  and  the 
profits  thereof.  In  Godly  phrase 
and  pious  intonation,  he  called  this 
enslavment  of  Catholics,  Episco- 
palians, Quakers  and  Indians, 
'^spoiling  the  Egyptians." 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  hear 
the  late  T.  Hewitt  Talmage  deliver 
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a  lecture.  I  would  not  have  given 
two  straws  to  have  heard  him  a 
second  time.  But  in  the  course  of 
his  talk,  he  told  the  following  anec- 
dote, as  illustrative  of  Puritan 
character. 

A  New  England  merchant,  deal- 
ing in  family  groceries,  lived  on  the 
floor  above.  He  kept  a  clerk.  The 
time  was,  early  in  the  morning. 
The  boy  was  in  the  store.  To  him 
called  out  the  merchant  from  above : 

''John,  have  you  put  sand  in  the 
sugar  ? ' ' 

The  clerk  answered.    **Yes." 

"Have  you  put  chalk  in  the 
flour?" 

Answer,  ''Yes." 

"Have  you  poured  water  into 
the  molasses?" 

Answer:  "Yes." 

"Then,  come  on  up  to  prayers." 


The  Cavalier  rioted  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  life.  He  loved  the  sunlight, 
the  flower,  the  gay  song,  the  amo- 
rous dalliance  with  Love.  There 
was  color  in  his  existence,  warmth 
of  feeling  and  expression,  a  gallant 
loyalty  to  Church  and  King.  He 
rode  to  battle  as  to  a  joust ;  and  he 
was  brave  in  gold-lace,  golden  spur, 
nodding  plume  and  silken  banner. 
Hot  tempered  and  impulsive,  his 
head-long  charge  broke  all  before 
it;  and  his  eager  dash  carried  him 
too  far,  and  his  less  reckless  foe 
gained  the  day. 

He  never  spared  himself  or  his 
fortune.  For  what  he  thought  was 
right,  he  was  ever  ready  to  spend 
and  be  spent.  Such  a  man  was  the 
great  Marquis  of  Montrose.  Such 
a  man  was  the  daring  and  fascinat- 
ing   Claverhouse,    "Bonnie    Dun- 


dee." Such  a  man  was  "Jeb" 
Stuart,  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  The  type  persists;  and 
the  Cavalier  of  today,  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  is  as  distinct  from  the 
Puritan  of  today,  as  the  Cavalier 
of  Rupert  was  from  the  Roundhead 
of  Cromwell. 

On  one  ship  in  September  1(149, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  roj'alists 
came  over  to  Virginia.  They  were 
received  in  the  most  cordial,  hospi- 
table manner.  The  homes  of  the 
colonists  were  thrown  open  to  these 
brethren  from  over  the  sea.  At 
the  banquet  board,  and  around  the 
fire-side,  at  night,  the  soldiers  of 
the  King  fought  their  battles  over 
again.  Eager,  sympathetic  listen- 
ers heard  of  the  fierce  combats  that 
had  soaked  British  soil  with  Brit- 
ish blood. 

With  the  brilliant  train  of  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Virginians  could,  in 
fancy,  ride  gayly  from  Oxford,  to 
seek  the  Round-head  army,  and 
fling  themselves,  vainly,  on  the 
invincible  Ironsides  of  Cromwell. 
Tales  of  Naseby,  tales  of  Marston 
Moor  must  have  made  the  blood 
leap  and  the  heart  ache,  as  the 
royalist  Virginians  heard  the  story. 
And  when  the  beheading  of  Charles 
I.  was  described,  one  can  imagine 
the  cries  of  horror,  the  deep  sighs, 
the  quick  tears  of  these  warm- 
hearted lovers  of  their  King.  The 
Virginians  could  not  know  what  a 
series  of  tyrannies,  broken  prom- 
ises, follies  and  duplicities  had 
brought  Charles  Stuart  to  his  dole- 
ful end.  But  even  in  England,  there 
were  many,  besides  the  royalists, 
who  were  horrified  by  his  execu- 
tion. It  was  a  huge  blunder;  and 
it  made  the  Restoration  inevitable. 
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People  who  have  been  educated 
toi  consider  as  justifiable  the  awful 
crimes  of  Kings  and  churches,  are 
naturally  shocked  when  a  King  is 
put  to  death.  It  doesn't  happen 
often  enough  to  accustom  us  to  it; 
whereas,  the  infamous  cruelties  of 
Kings  are  so  very  common  that  we 
don't  feel  that  anything  unusual  is 
going  on. 

When  King  James  I.,  the  father 
of  ''Martyr"  Charles,  basely  yields 
to  the  Spanish  demand  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  head,  his  subjects  may 
murmur,  but  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tion. 

When  King  Henry  VIII.  had  the 
old,  gray-haired  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury murdered,  for  no  other  reason 
that  she  was  of  Plantagenet  des- 
cent, the  executioner  chased  her 
around  the  scaffold,  striking  at  her 
neck  with  his  axe,  until  at  length  he 
brought  her  clown.  This  was  mur- 
der by  order  of  the  King;  and  the 
crowd  present  looked  on,  at  the  hor- 
rible spectacle,  in  silence  and  fear. 

The  murder  of  Raleigh  by  James 
I.  was  in  this  wise: 

Raleigh  having  been  a  favorite 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hated 
by  James.  The  brilliant  cour- 
tier was  accused  of  plotting  against 
the  King,  and  was  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death.  His  services  to 
his  country  were  so  great  and  so 
recent,  that  the  newly-come  Scotch- 
man did  not  dare  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence. Raleigh  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  twelve  years. 
Then  he  was  set  free. 

In  one  of  his  voyages  to  South 
America,  he  had  discovered  gold  on 
the  Caroni  River.  Now,  in  1616, 
the  King  is  sorely  in  need  of  money, 
and  he  bethinks  himself  of  sending 


Raleigh  to  get  some  of  that  gold. 
Under  a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy, 
Raleigh  tells  the  King  all  about  his 
plans. 

But  Gundomar  and  his  Spanish 
master  have  long  been  jealously 
watching  the  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  New  World.  And  King 
James  has  long  been  absurdly  eager 
for  a  Spanish  princess  as  wife  to 
his  son,  "Baby  Charles."  So,  the 
subtle  Gundomar  hints  of  the  Span- 
ish marriage,  with  a  cash  dowry  of 
2,000,000  crowns. 

King  James  falls  ^vio  the  snare, 
and  straightaway  reveals  to  Gun- 
domar every  detail  of  Raleigh's 
plans. 

Thus  it  happens  that  when  the 
doomed  Knight  reaches  the  South 
American  coast,  the  Spanish  are 
ready  for  him.  A  hot  fight  ensues, 
and  the  English  are  victorious; 
but  with  Spanish  forces  on  the 
ground,  it  is  impossible  to  mine  for 
gold. 

Bereft  of  a  son,  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  bitterly  disap-- 
pointed  at  the  collapse  of  his  ven- 
ture, Raleigh  very  foolishly  sailed 
back  to  England. 

Gundomar  demanded  that  he  be 
put  to  death,  for  his  attack  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  territory  claimed  by 
Spain.  King  James  could  not 
afford  to  kill  Raleigh  for  attacking 
the  race  which  the  English  of  that 
era  hated  so  intensely.  Therefore, 
he  revived  the  old  sentence  of  1603, 
and  had  him  murdered  under  that. 
The  hero  of  Cadiz,  of  Fayal,  of  the 
Armada  had  his  head  chopped  off 
by  the  perfidious  King  who  had 
sent  him  to  do  the  thing  for  which 
the  Spaniard  demanded  his  life. 

There  is  no  such  peculiar  atro- 
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city,  and  perfidy  in  the  execution  of 
James'  son,  Charles. 

But  the  Virginians  of  1649  were 
not  considering  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  Kings.  Tliey  were  accus- 
tomed to  them :  these  murders  were 
a  part  of  the  royal  system.  But  to 
have  King  and  people  change 
places,  and  the  people  to  kill  the 
King,  was  altogether  unusual,  and 
therefore  wholly  wrong. 

Consequently,  the  Governor  and 
Burgesses  of  Virginia  made  a  law 
which  condemned  to  death  any  who 
should  justify  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  "the* late  most  excellent 
and  now  undoubtedly  sainted 
King."  Not  only  did  the  Virgin- 
ians denounce  the  murder  of 
Charles  as  treason,  but  they  stoutly 
declared  that  his  fugitive  son  was 
their  King. 

Cromwell  could  not  afford  to  let 
such  defiance  pass  unchallenged. 
He  sent  an  expedition  against  the 
colony,  where  Sir  William  Berkley 
made  some  preparations  to  resist  it. 
However,  the  Cromwellian  com- 
mander was  a  man  of  discretion, 
and  he  soon  arranged  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  matter.  After 
long  and  serious  debate,  the  Vir- 
ginians agreed  to  surrender,  and  to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  England.  Their 
capitulation  was  made  on  the  most 
honorable  terms,  and  they  retained 
in  full  their  ''freedoms  and  privi- 


leges," such  as  the  free  people  of 
the  mother-land  enjoyed.  No  one 
was  punished  for  proposing  a  death 
penalty  on  those  who  justified  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.;  and  a  full 
pardon  was  granted  to  all  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Parlia- 
raentarj'  Government. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  Virginians 
now  began  to  elect  their  own  Gover- 
nors. In  April,  1652,  the  General 
Assembly  chose  "Mr.  Richard  Ben- 
nett, Esq.,"  for  the  ensuing  year. 
After  him,  came  Edward  Disrsres; 
and,  as  successor  to  Digges,  Sam- 
uel jMatthews  was  elected  (1656.) 

In  1660,  came  the  Restoration  in 
England.  Charles  II.  was 
acclaimed  with  no  less  rapture  in 
the  old  country  than  in  Virginia. 
"Men,  women  and  children,"  says 
Cooke,  "hailed  the  new  era  with 
immense  joy." 

The  General  Assembly  made  the 
mistake  of  re-electing  Sir  William 
Berkley;  and  the  old  Knight  made 
the  mistake  of  returning  to  power. 
Had  he  remained  in  retirement,  in 
his  lovely  and  splendid  home, 
Greenspring,  where  his  beloved 
wife  and  his  devoted  friends  offered 
every  prospect  of  happiness,  his 
name  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  respected  in  Virginia  history; 
and  he  would  not  have  died  broken- 
hearted, in  England,  the  object  of 
hatred  in  the  New  World,  and  of 
bitter  condemnation  in  the  Old. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 


[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic,  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith.  I  have  no  word 
of  unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If 
anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain, 
and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  shall  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation — 
NOT  the   belief  of  THE   INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  XXII. 


IN  the  year  1888,  there  was  pub- 
lished, in  Boston,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  books  that 
ever  came  from  the  American 
l^ress.  Indeed,  it  was  so  bold  an 
exposure  of  the  shocking  immoral- 
ity among  the  priests  and  nuns  that 
the  Rand-Avery  Company,  which 
had  contracted  to  print  the  work, 
became  frightened.  They  at  first 
declared  they  would  not  carry  out 
the  contract.  But  after  consulting 
Anthony  Comstock  and  others, 
they  so  completely  changed  their 
minds  that  they  consented,  not  only 
to  print  the  book,  but  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  publishers. 

The  author  is  Justin  D.  Fulton, 
D.  D. ;  his  book  is  ''Why  Priests 
Should  Vied" — a  title  which  very 
inadequately  suggests  his  broad 
treatment  of  the  whole  Eoman 
question. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  Bible 
encourages  marriage  and  procrea- 
tion. Among  the  ancient  Jews  the 
barren  woman  considered  herself 
peculiarly  unfortunate.  When  she 
lost  hope  of  mothering  children  of 
her  own,  she  expected  her  husband 
to  beget  heirs  by  some  other 
woman.  Abraham,  Sarah  and 
Hagar  furnish  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find 


the  same  thing.  Marriage  is  almost 
made  obligatory,  as  the  conserva- 
tor of  morality.  Those  early  dis- 
ciples kneiD  what  a  normal  man's 
passions  are;  and  they  advised  ac- 
cordingly. Paul  characterized  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  as  the 
doctrine  of  devils.  He  speaks  of 
the  bishop  as  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  only. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Apostles  were 
married  men :  Peter  himself  had  a 
wife,  and  Christ  cured  her  mother 
of  a  fever.  Paul,  indeed,  set  an 
example  of  celibacy,  and  suffered 
from  it,  apparently.  There  is  con- 
siderable reason  for  the  opinion 
that  Paul  was  a  stern  ascetic  and 
confirmed  woman-hater.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  opposite  sex  seems  to 
have  been  low. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Papa  at 
Rome  does  not  pretend  that  he  finds 
a  precept,  or  a  precedent,  in  Paul 's 
example.  Peter,  always  Peter,  is 
Papa's  own  particular  guide;  and 
yet,  in  the  vastly  important  matter 
of  matrimony  Papa  will  not  allow 
Peter's  example  to  command  imita- 
tion. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  Chris- 
tian bishops,  deacons  and  elders 
continued  to  enter  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock.  They  had  wives 
whom  they  could  openly  own  and 
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love:  they  had  children  who  could 
be  tenderly  reared.  They  had 
homes  and  hearth-stones,  like  other 
men;  and  tasted  domestic  joys,  as 
other  men  did. 

Then,  little  by  little,  the  priest- 
hood began  to  frown  on  marriage. 
Celibacy  began  to  grow.  But  there 
was  a  tremendous  battle,  in  the 
Church  itself;  and  this  struggle 
lasted  for  centuries.  At  last,  in 
1073,  under  Pope  Gregory  Yll. 
(Hildebrande)  the  decree  went 
forth,  and  celibacy  was  launched 
as  a  papal  dogma. 

Married  priests  were  torn,  ruth- 
lessly, from  their  frantic  wives; 
fathers,  from  their  wailing  children. 
Hapi^y  homes  were  brought  to  des- 
olation throughout  Europe. 

Why?  Because  ambitious  and 
crafty  Popes  wanted  an  army  of 
priests,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Pontiff  and  to  the  Church.  No 
division  of  love  and  loyalty  was  to 
be  tolerated.  Papa  and  Holy 
Church  must  be  all  in  all.  As  to 
the  natural,  rebellious  overmaster- 
ing passions,  were  there  not  the 
closely  guarded,  walled  in,  secret 
convents,  whore  women  were  plen- 
tiful and  helpless? 

Into  those  Bastilles  where  girls 
and  women  were  immured,  no  in- 
vestigation from  without  could 
come;  and  no  voice — let  it  shriek 
ever  so  wildly — would  make  its  way 
from  within  to  the  outer  world. 

Did  indiscriminate  concubinage 
follow  the  abolition  of  marriage? 
It  surely  did.  The  prediction  of 
"Saint"  Bernard  was  literally  ful- 
filled. "Take  away  honorable  wed- 
lock," said  he,  "and  you  will  fill 
the  Church  with  fornication,  incest, 
sodomy  and  all  pollution."  Eras- 
mus compared  celibacy  to  a  pestil- 


ence. Origen  showed  what  he 
thought  of  a  normal  man's  power 
to  control  his  sexual  appetite;  he 
wished  to  remain  virtuous  and  he 
had  himself  desexualized.  He  knew, 
as  all  men  ought  to  know,  that  God 
made  this  passion  a  most  jDOwerful 
one,  because  the  perpetuation  and 
increase  of  the  human  species  de- 
pends upon  it. 

In  all  the  literature  of  the  times 
following  the  pretended  establish- 
ment of  celibacy,  you  will  find  hor- 
rified historians,  j^oets,  novelists, 
memoir  writers,  statesmen,  law- 
makers and  even  prelates  and 
poi)es  crying  out  in  wrath  and  de- 
spair at  the  shocking  and  universal 
depravities  of  the  celibate  priest- 
hood. Whether  in  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  Italy  or  England,  the 
story  was  the  same.  Unmarried 
priests,  given  unlimited  access  to 
imprisoned  women,  did  what  other 
normal,  unmarried  men  would 
have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

When  Popes  themselves  had 
mistresses  and  acknowledged  bas- 
tards, how  could  the  priests  be  ex- 
pected to  plunge  into  ice-water,  or 
a  snow  bank,  to  chill  the  ardor  of 
the  blood? 

With  the  Pope  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  sumptuous,  sensuous  liv- 
ing, how  could  anyone  hope  that 
the  priests  would  come  down  to 
cresses,  lentils  and  spring-water? 
With  the  Vatican  turned  into  a 
gilded  brothel,  the  scandal  of 
Europe,  how  could  the  priest  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  "bachelor  hall" 
without  the  companionship  of  a 
good-looking  wench,  for  "neice," 
or  ' '  house-keeper ! ' ' 

It  is  well  known — as  stated  in 
Dr.  Fulton's  book— that  even  Pius 
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IX   had   two   beautiful  daughters;  brought  suit,  as  his  daughter,    to 
and  that  his  master,  Cardinal  An-  recover  his  estate, 
tonelli,  was   one    of    the   greatest  The  gross,  unrestricted  immoral- 
rakes  in  Christendom.     After    his  ity    of    the    European    nunneries 
death,     the     Countess     Lambertini  continued    as    long    as    nunneries 


Typical  priests,  well  known  in  America.     Do  they  look  like  anchorites,  or 
do  they  have  the  expression  and  appearance  of  sybarites? 


^:/..i^ 


IKis  old  fellow  on  the  left  looks  plethoric.     He  on  the  right,  with  his  knob 
nose  and  bull  neck,  suggests  enjoyment  of  all  natural  appetites. 
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were  tolerated.  They  had  to  be 
broken  up  in  Germany;  they  were 
abolished  in  France;  they  are  no 
longer  jDermitted  in  Italy.  JVnd 
when  the  Progressives  in  Portugal 
suddenly  atacked  those  dens  of  in- 
iquity, and  the  nuns  were  dispos- 
sessed, they  came  forth  accom- 
panied hy  their  children.  The  press 
despatches  stated  that  many  of 
these  pious  ladies  were  unmistak- 
ably "in  a  delicate  condition."  No- 
body but  monks  and  priests  had 
had  access  to  them. 

In  this  country,  the  building  of 
ecclesiastical  Bastilles  is  unmo- 
lested. The  State  claims  no  right 
of  visitation:  no  supervision  or  in- 
spection is  practised.  Those  frown- 
ing walls  bar  out  the  curious.  No 
eye  sees,  no  ear  can  hear  what  goes 
on  within  the  Bastille.  The  nuns 
demurely  come  and  go:  the  priests 
pussy-foot,  here  and  there:  and  the 
secrets  locked  in  tliose  breasts  are 
known  only  to  themselves  and  to 
God. 

"What  has  been  the  result? 
Human  nature  is  the  same  here  as 
in  Europe.  The  tree  being  the 
same,  can  you  doubt  that  the  fruit 
is  the  same? 

Let  us  take  up  Dr.  Fulton's  book 
and  read : 

"Take  now  this  storj^,  as  told  by 
a  Jesuit  priest.  It  is  the  private 
confession  of  Father  Garca,  a 
Jesuit : 

"  'A  woman  of  thirty- three  years 
came  to  confess  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  from  sixteen  years  of  age  un- 
til twenty-four  she  had  committed 
all  sorts  of  lewdness,  only  with 
ecclesiastical  persons,  having  in 
every  convent  a  friar,  who,  under 
the  name  of  cousin,  did  use  to  visit 


her.  At  last  she  dreamed  that  the 
Devil  was  free  with  her,  and  she 
was  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  that 
she  knew  no  man  for  fourteen 
months.  This  so  distressed  her  that 
she  threatened  to  lay  hands  on  her- 
self. The  inquisitors  sent  for  the 
woman  and  her  maid,  and  discov- 
ered the  story.  It  was  this: 
Father  Canchillos  a  Victorian  friar, 
was  in  love  with  the  woman,  but 
she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him. 
That  he  gained  the  maid,  putting 
some  opium  into  her  mistress'  sup- 
I^er;  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and    the 

said  father  did  .    So  the  child 

is  not  the  son  of  the  Devil,  but  of 
Father  Canchillos.  The  friar  was 
put  into  the  Inquisition  for  having 
persuaded  the  maid  to  tell  the  mis- 
tress that  it  was  the  Devil ;  for  she 
had  been  under  the  same  fear,  and 
really  she  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition.' 

"This  private  confession  of  a 
priest  is  an  eye-opener  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  immaculate 
character  of  the  priesthood. 

"Don  Paulo  says:  'Since  God  Al- 
mighty is  pleased  to  visit  me  with 
this  sickness,  I  ought  to  make  good 
use  of  the  time  I  have  to  live,  and 
I  desire  of  you  to  help  me  with 
your  prayers,  and  to  take  the 
trouble  to  write  some  substantial 
points  of  my  confession,  that  you 
may  perform,  after  my  death, 
whatever  may  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  toward  God  and 
men.  When  I  was  ordained  priest, 
I  made  a  general  confession  of  all 
my  sins.  I  have  served  my  parish 
sixteen  years,  and  all  my  care  has 
been  to  discover  the  tempers  and 
inclinations  of  my  parishioners; 
there  are  in  my  parish  sixteen  hun- 
dred families,  and  more  or  less  I 
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have  defrauded  them  all  some  way 
or  other. 

"  'My  thoughts  have  been  impure 
ever  since  I  began  to  hear  confes- 
sions; my  words  have  been  grave 
and  severe  with  them  all,  and  all 
my  parishioners  have  respected 
and  feared  me.  I  have  had  so  great 
an  empire  over  them,  that  some  of 
them,  knowing  of  my  misdoings, 
have  taken  my  defence  in  public.  I 
have  omitted  nothing  to  please 
them  in  outward  ax^pearance,  but 
my  actions  have  been  the ,  most 
criminal  of  mankind;  for,  as  to  my 
ecclesiastical  duty,  what  I  have 
done  has  been  for  custom's  sake. 
/^  "  'As  to  the  confessions  and  wills 
I  have  received  from  my  parish- 
ioners at  the  point  of  death,  I  do 
confess  I  have  made  myself  master 
of  as  much  as  I  could,  and  by  that 
means  I  have  gathered  together  all 
my  riches.  As  to  my  duty  towards 
God,  I  am  guilty  to  the  hic'hest  de- 
gree, for  I  have  not  loved  Him;  I 
have  neglected  to  say  the  private 
divine  service  every  day.  I  have 
procured  by  remedies,  sixty  abor- 
tions, making  the  fathers  of  the 
children  their  murderers,  besides 
many  others  intended,  though  not 
executed,  by  some  unexpected  acci- 
dent. I  confess  I  have  frequented 
the  parish  club  twelve  years.  We 
were  only  six  parish  priests  in  it, 
and  there  we  did  consult  and  con- 
trive all  the  ways  to  satisfy  our 
passions.  Each  had  a  list  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  the  parish; 
and  when  one  had  a  fancy  to  see 
any  woman  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  in  another's  parish,  the 
priest  of  the  parish  sent  for  her  to 
his  own  house;  and,  having  pre- 
pared the  way  for  wickedness,  the 
other  had  nothing  to  do  but  to , 


and  so  we  have  served  one  another 
these  twelve  years.  Our  method 
has  been  to  persuade  the  husbands 
and  fathers  not  to  hinder  them  any 
spiritual  comfort,  and  to  the  ladies 
to  persuade  them  to  be  subject  to 
our  advice  and  will;  and  that  in  so 
doing  they  should  have  liberty  at 
any  time  to  go  out  on  a  pretence  of 
communicating  some  spiritual  busi- 
ness to  the  priest.  And  if  they  re- 
fused to  do  it,  then  we  should  speak 
to  their  husbands  and  fathers  not 
to  let  them  go  out  at  all,  or  which 
would  be  worse  for  themselves,  we 
should  inform  against  them  to  the 
holy  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
And  by  these  diabolical  persua- 
sions they  were  at  our  command, 
without  fear  of  revealing  the 
secret.  I  have  spared  no  woman  of 
my  parish,  whom  I  had  a  fancy  for, 
and  many  other  of  my  brethrens' 
parishes ;  but  T  cannot  tell  the  num- 
ber. I  have  sixty  nepotes  alive  of 
several  women ;  but  my  principal 
care  ought  to  be  of  those  that  I 
have  by  two  young  women  I  keep 
at  home  since  their  parents  died. 
Both  are  sisters,  and  I  had  by  the 
eldest  two  boys,  and  by  the  young- 
est one.  The  one  I  had  by  my  own 
sister  is  dead.  Therefore  I  leave  to 
my  sister  five  thousand  pistoles,  on 
condition  that  she  enter  St.  Ber- 
nard's Monastery,  and  upon  the 
same  condition  I  leave  two  thou- 
sand to  the  two  young  women,  and 
the  rest  to  the  three  boys.'  This 
is  the  confession  of  a  priest  in  1710, 
who  died  the  sam.e  day,  and  went  to 
the  judgment-bar  of  God  in  that 
condition. 

"The  abominations  of  auricular 
confession  baffle  description. 

"There  are  two  women  who 
ought  to  be  constant  objects  of  the 
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compassion  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ:  the  Brahmin,  who,  de- 
ceived by  her  priests,  burns  her- 
self on  the  corpse  of  her  husband; 
and  the  Koman  Catholic  woman, 
who,  not  less  deceived  by  her 
priest,  suffers  a  torture  far  more 
cruel  and  ignominious  in  the  con- 
fessional-box, to  appease  the  wrath 
of  her  wafer-god.  For  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  for 
many  noble-hearted,  well-educated, 
high-minded  women,  to  be  forced  to 
unveil  their  hearts  before  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  to  open  to  liim  all  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  their  souls, 
all  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
their  single  or  married  life,  to  al- 
low him  to  put  to  them  questions 
which  the  most  depraved  woman 
would  never  consent  to  hear  from 
the  vilest  seducer,  is  often  more  in- 
tolerable than  to  be  tied  on  burn- 
ing coals. 

"More  than  once  I  liave  seen 
women  fainting  in  the  confessional- 
box,  who  told  me  afterwards  that 
the  necessity  of  speaking  to  an  un- 
married man  on  certain  things,  on 
which  the  most  common  laws  of 
decency  ought  to  have  forever 
sealed  their  lips,  had  almost  killed 
them.  Not  hundreds,  but  thou- 
sands of  times,  I  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  dying  women,  the  awful 
words:  'I  am  forever  lost!  All  my 
past  confessions  and  communica- 
tions have  been  so  many  sacrileges. 
I  have  never  loved  to  answer  cor- 
rectly the  questions  of  my  confes- 
/feors.  Shame  has  sealed  my  lips, 
and  damned  my  soul.' 
"How  many  times  God  has 
spoken  to  me,  as  he  speaks  to  all 
the  priests  of  Eome,  and  said  with 
a  thundering  voice,  'What  would 
that  young  man  do,  could  he  hear 


the  questions  you  put  to  his  wife? 
Would  he  not  blow  out  your 
brains?  And  that  father,  would  he 
not  pass  his  dagger  through  your 
breast,  if  he  could  know  what  you 
ask  from  his  ])oor  trembling 
daughter!  Would  not  the  brother 
of  that  young  girl  i)ut  an  end  to 
your  miserable  life,  if  he  could  hear 
the  unmentionable  sul)jects  on 
which  you  s])oak  with  her  in  the 
confessional!' 

"With  one  more  story,  told  by 
Father  Chiniquy,  we  dismiss  the 
su])ject : 

"  'In  the  beginning  of  my  jiriest- 
hood,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  omliarrassed  to  see  a  very  ac- 
complished and  beautiful  young 
lady,  whom  I  used  to  meet  almost 
every  week,  entering  the  box  of  my 
confessional.  She  had' been  used  to 
confess  to  another  young  priest  of 
my  acquaintance;  and  she  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  pious  girls  of  the  city.  She 
disguised  herself,  and  began  by 
saying : 

"  'Dear  father,  I  hope  you  do  not 
know  me,  and  that  you  will  never 
try  to  know  me.  I  am  a  desper- 
ately great  sinner.  Before  I  be- 
gin my  confession,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  not  to  pollute  my  ears  by  ques- 
tions which  our  confessors  are  in 
the  habit  of  putting  to  their  female 
penitents.  I  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed by  those  questions.  Before 
I  was  seventeen  years  old,  the 
chaplain  of  the  nunnery  where  my 
parents  had  sent  me  for  my  edu- 
cation, though  approaching  old 
age,  put  to  me,  in  confessional,  a 
question  wliich,  when  understood, 
plunged  my  thoughts  into  a  sea  of 
iniquity,  till  then  -absolutely  un- 
known to  me. '    As  a  result  she  was 
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ruined.  She  became  the  counter- 
part of  the  priest.  She  fell  so  low 
that  she  declared,  'I  had  a  real 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  my 
priest  on  these  matters,  and  en- 
joyed his  asking  me  more  of    his 


strange  questions.  The  hour  in 
the  confessional  was  but  a  criminal 
tete-a-tete.  I  perceived  that  he 
was  as  depraved  as  myself.  With 
some  half-covered  words  he  made 
a  ,  which  I  accepted    with 


Typical  Irish  prelates.     They  subdue  natural  heats  by  lying  in  ice=packs,  etc., 

as  the  early  saints  did. 


Two  more  virgins.     TKey  can  prove  their  virginity  by  their  faces. 
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covered  words  also;  and  during 
more  than  a  year  we  have  lived  to- 
gether in  the  most  sinful  intimacy. 
When  the  course  of  my  convent  in- 
struction was  finished,  my  parents 
called  me  back  to  their  home.  I  was 
really  glad  of  the  change  of  resi- 
dence, for  I  was  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  my  criminal  life.  My  hope 
was  that,  under  the  directions  of  a 
better  confessor,  I  should  reconcile 
myself  to  God,  and  begin  a  Chris- 
tian life.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
my  new  confessor,  who  was  very 
young,  began  also  his  interroga- 
tions. He  soon  fell  in  love  with  me, 
and  I  loved  him  in  a  most  criminal 
way.  I  have  done  with  him  things 
which  I  hope  you  will  never  re- 
quest me  to  reveal  to  you,  for  they 
are  too  monstrous  to  be  repeated 
even  in  the  confessional,  by  a 
woman  to  a  man.  It  was  my  fault. 
I  believe  he  was  a  good  priest  be- 
fore he  knew  me ;  but  the  questions 
he  put  to  me,  and  the  answers  I 
had  to  give  him,  melted  his  heart — 
I  know  it — just  as  boiling  lead 
would  melt  the  ice  on  which  it 
flows. 

"  'You  understand,  I  have  given 
up  my  last  confessor.  I  have  two 
favors  to  ask.  One,  that  you  will 
never  seek  to  ascertain  my  name ; 
second,  that  you  will  never  put  to 
me  any  of  those  questions  by  which 
so  many  penitents  are  lost  and  so 
many  priests  forever  destroyed. 
Twice  I  have  been  lost  by  those 
questions.  We  come  to  our  con- 
fessors that  they  may  throw  upon 
our  guilty  souls  the  pure  waters 
which  flow  from  Heaven  to  purify 
us;  but,  instead  of  that  with  their 
unmentionable  questions,  they  pour 
oil  on  the  burning  fires  which  are 
already  raging  in  our  poor  simple 


hearts.  Oh,  dear  father,  let  me  be- 
come your  penitent,  that  you  may 
help  me  to  go  to  Magdalena,  and 
weep  at  the  Saviour's  feet!  Do  re- 
spect me,  as  He  respected  that  true 
model  of  all  the  sinful  but  repent- 
ing women !  Did  He  exort  from  her 
the  history  of  things  which  a  sin- 
ful woman  cannot  say  without  for- 
getting the  respect  she  owes  to 
herself  and  to  God?  No!  You  told 
us,  not  long  ago,  that  the  only  thing 
that  our  Saviour  did  was  to  look 
at  her  tears  and  her  love.  Well, 
please  do  that,  and  you  will  save 
me.' 

"Cannot  Romanists  see  this! 
Christ,  without  a  priest,  is  the 
Saviour.  Father  Chiniquy  encour- 
aged her  as  best  he  could,  and  went 
to  his  confessor,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canada,  and  asked  if  he 
might  forego  the  questions.  His 
reply  was  in  the  negative.  'Such 
cases/of  the  destruction  of  female 
virti/e  by  the  questions  of  the  con- 
fessors is  an  unavoidable  evil. 
Syiich  questions  are  necessary. 

"  'You  must  not  be  discouraged 
when,  through  the  confessional  or 
any  other  way,  you  learn  of  the  fall 
of  priests  into  the  common  frailties 
of  human  nature  with  their  peni- 
tents. Our  Saviour  knew  very  well 
that  the  occasions  and  the  tempta- 
tions we  have  to  encounter  in  the 
confessions  of  girls  and  women, 
are  so  numerous  and  irresistible 
that  many  would  fall.  But  He  has 
given  them  the  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
who  constantly  asks  and  demands 
their  pardon;  He  has  given  them 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  when 
they  can  receive  their  pardon  as 
often  as  they  ask  for  it.  The  vow 
of  perfect  chastity  is  a  great  honor 
and  privilege;  but  we  cannot  con- 
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ceal  from  ourselves  that  it  puts  on 
our  sliouklers  a  burden  which  many 
cannot  carry  forever.  St.  Liguori 
says  that  we  must  not  rebuke  the 
penitent  priest  who  falls  once  a 
month ;  and  some  other  trustworthy 
theologians  are  still  more  charit- 
able.' 

"As  a  result,  the  young  woman 
sought  to  make  confession  without 
hearing  or  answering  the  ques- 
tions. As  a  priest,  Father  Chini- 
quy  was  compelled  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  With  a  piercing- 
cry,  she  exclaimed,  'Then,  Oh,  my 
God!  I  am  lost,  forever  lost,'  and 
fainted  away.  She  was  carried 
home.  On  her  death-bed  Christ 
came  to  her  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  gave  her  a  peace  that  passeth 
knowledge.  Without  the  help  of 
priest  she  fought  the  battle,  say- 
ing, 'I  shall  not  be  lost.' 

' '  On  one  occasion  she  calmly,  but 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  asked,  'Is  it 
true  that,  after  the  sins  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  God  Himself  made  coats 
and  skins,  and  clothed  them,  that 
they  might  not  see  each  other's 
nakedness?'  'Yes,'  I  said.  'This 
is  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  tell  us.' 

"  'Well,  then,  how  is  it  possible 
that  our  confessors  dare  to  take 
away  from  us  that  holy  divine  coat 
of  modesty  and  self-respect?  Has 
not  Almighty  God  Himself  made, 
with  His  own  hands,  that  coat  of 
womanly  modesty  and  self-respect 
that  we  might  be  to  you  and  to 
ourselves  a  cause  of  shame,  and 
sin?' 

"Her  words  demolished  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church,  and  pulver- 
ized the  doctrines  of  her  theo- 
logians. 


"After  a  time  she  continued: 
'Twice  I  have  been  destroyed  by 
priest  at  the  confessionals.  They 
took 'away  from  me  that  coat  of 
modesty  and  self-respect  which 
God  gives  to  every  human  being 
who  comes  into  this  world,  and 
twice  I  have  become  for  those 
priests  a  pit  of  deep  perdition,  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  and  where 
I  hear  they  are  forever  lost.  My 
merciful  Father  has  given  me  'back 
that  coat  of  skins,  that  nuptial  robe 
of  modesty,  self-respect,  and  holi- 
ness, which  had  been  taken  away 
from  me.  He  cannot  allow  you  or 
any  other  man  to  tear  again  and 
spoil  that  vestment  which  is  the 
work  of  His  hands.' 

"The  revelation  of  the  unmen- 
tionable corrujDtions  directly  and 
unavoidably  engendered  by  auri- 
cular confession  had  come  to  me 
from  the  lips  of  that  young  lady, 
as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  which 
were  to  hurl  back  the  dark  clouds 
of  night  by  which  Rome  had 
wrapped  my  intelligence  on  that 
subject. 

"Had  this  young  person  been  the 
only  one  to  tell  me  that,  I  might 
still  have  held  some  doubt  about 
the  diabolical  origin  of  that  insti- 
tution. But  thousands  and  thou- 
sands before  and  after  her  have 
shown  me  that  auricular  confes- 
sion, with  very  few  exceptions, 
drags  both  the  confessor  and  his 
female  penitents  into  a  common 
and  irreparable  ruin.  Hence,  a 
law  ought  to  be  passed  making 
auricular  confession  a  crime,  and 
then  woman  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  be  emancipated." 


Napoleon,  As  He  Looked  and  Moved,  During 

the  Hundred  Days 


(From  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrinjton) 


(continued  from  last  month.) 


TlIP^  days  rolled  on,  and  in  their 
train  brought  Summer  and  the 
month  of  June,  on  the  8th  day  of 
which,  the  peers  and  deputies  of  the 
legislative  body  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend collectively,  at  two  o'clock,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  receive  the 
Emperor  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him  and  to  the  Constitution,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  splendor  which  the 
brilliant  metropolis  of  France  could 
supply.  The  abduction  of  the  regalia 
by  some  friends  of  King  Louis,  when 
they  ran  away  to  Ghent,  had  left 
Xapoleon  without  any  crown  where- 
with to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  people 
at  all  times  devoted  to  every  species 
of  spectacles ;  he  had  only  a  button  and 
loop  of  brilliants  which  fastened  up 
his  Spanish  hat,  over  the  sides  whereof 
an  immense  plumage  hung  nodding. 
But  this  was  such  a  scene,  and  such  an 
occasion,  that  a  wreath  was  far  better 
than  all  the  diamonds  in  the  universe. 
The  whole  of  the  imperial  family  were 
to  be  present. 

The  program  announced  that  all  Na- 
poleon's marshals  and  generals,  to- 
gether with  the  veterans  of  his  staff 
and  the  male  branches  of  his  family, 
were  to  be  grouped  around  him;  as 
W'Cre  likewise  several  of  those  states- 
men whose  talents  had  helped  origin- 
ally to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  and 
whose  treacher}'  afterward  succeeded 
in  hurling  him  a  second  time  from  it. 
The  peers  and  deputites,  in  their  sev- 
eral ranks  and  costumes,  were  each,  in- 
dividually and  distinictly,  on  that  day, 
to  swear  new  allegiance  to  their  Em- 
peror, and  a  lasting  obedience  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  solemnity  of  Napoleon's  inaugu- 


ration, and  that  of  his  promulgating 
the  new  Constitution  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  made  by  far  the  greatest  impres- 
sion on  ni}'  mind  of  all  the  remarkable 
l)ublic  or  private  occurrences  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  intense  interest, 
the  incalculable  importance,  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  the  world,  of  those  two 
great  events,  generated  reflections  with- 
in me  more  weighty  and  profound  than 
any  I  had  hitherto  entertained:  while 
the  variety  of  glittering  dresses,  the 
novelty  and  the  ever-changing  nature 
of  the  objects  around  me,  combined  to 
cheat  me  almost  into  a  belief  that  I  had 
migrated  to  Fairyland  and,  in  fact,  to 
prevent  me  from  fixing  my  regards  on 
anything. 

The  first  of  those  days  was  the  most 
interesting  to  France — the  second  to 
Europe  at  large.  Though  totally  un- 
paralleled in  all  their  bearings,  and 
dissimilar  from  ever}"  other  historical 
incident  ancient  or  modern,  3'et  these 
solemnities  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
ered by  most  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject  as  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary transactions.  Were  I  to  give  my 
feelings  full  play  in  reciting  their  ef- 
fect on  myself,  I  should  at  this  calmer 
moment  be,  perhaps,  set  down  as  a 
visionary  or  enthusiast.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  simple  narrative. 

The  procession  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  Tuilleries  to  the  chambers,  though 
short,  was  to  have  been  of  the  most 
imposing  character.  But,  much  as  I 
wished  to  see  it,  I  found  that  by  such 
an  attempt  I  might  lose  my  place  in  the 
gallery  of  the  chamber,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  view  of  the  inauguration 
scene.  At  eleven  o'cloek,  therefore,  I 
brought  my  family  to  a  house  on  the 
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quaj^,  for  which  I  had  previously  paid 
dearly,  and  Avhere,  having  phicod  ihem 
at  a  window,  I  repaired  myself  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  company  of 
a  French  colonel,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  us  by  Colonel  Go  wen,    and 
who  kindly  undei-took  to  be  my  usher 
and  to  point  out  to  me  the  most  cele- 
brated  Avarriors   and   generals   of   the 
guard  and  army,  who  in  groups  prom- 
enaded the  courts  and  gardens  of  the 
Senate-house,  awaiting    the  appointed 
hour  for  parading  to  receive  the   Em- 
peror.    This  gentleman,  in  fact,  intro- 
duced me  to  several  officers  and  persons 
of  rank;  and  though  at  that  moment 
war,  attended  by  all  its  horrors,  was 
deemed   inevitable,    I    w^as    addressed 
with  a  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  frank- 
ness    which,     under     similar     circum- 
stances, would  in  any  other  country,  I 
fear,  have  been  wanting.     They  spoke 
without    reserve    of    the    tremendous 
struggle  about  to  be  commenced;  but 
not  a  man  of  them  appeared  to  me  to 
have  a  single  doubt  of  triumphing ;  and 
had  my  own  country  been  neutral  or 
uninterested   I   certainly   should    have 
preferred  the  brilliance  of  Napoleon's 
despotism  to  the  contracted,  glimmer- 
ing  tyranny   of   his   Continental   ene- 
mies.    But  i  knew  that  Great  Britain 
was   implicated.     Napoleon   and   Eng- 
land might  coalesce  for  a  moment;  but 
I  felt  that  the  ascendency  of  the  for- 
mer w^as  incompatible  with  the  power 
of  the  latter,  and  I  was  chilled  by  the 
reflection,  which  in  some  degree  abated 
my  relish  for  the  striking  scenes  before 
me. 

Among  other  individuals  of  note  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  colonel  was  Labe- 
doyere,  who  was  destined  so  soon  to 
atone  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  life 
for  his  fidelity  to  his  first  patron.  I 
had  heard  then  nothing  particular 
about  this  man,  and  consequently  took 
but  little  notice  of  him.  There  was  not 
one  whom  I  remarked  more  than  Ney, 
then  Prince  of  Moskwa.  "That,"  said 
the  colonel,  as  he  pointed  him  out  to 
me,  "is  the  greatest  sabreur  in  Europe :" 


and  Ney's  rough,  manly,  sunburnt 
countenance,  well  set  off  by  his  muscu- 
lar, warlike  figure,  confirmed  the  char- 
acter. "There,''  continued  my  inform- 
ant, pointing  to  a  civilian  in  full  dress, 
"is  one  of  the  truest  partisans  the  Em- 
peror has  in  France — Count  Thibau- 
deau."  I  had  previously  remarked  the 
person  to  whom  my  attention  was  thus 
directed,  as  one  not  formed  of  com- 
mon materials,  and  had  occasion  soon 
after  to  observe  him  still  more  particu- 
larly. 

So  many  of  the  objects  of  that  day 
have  been  sketched  in  various  publi- 
cations that  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
give  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  list  of 
them,  but  content  myself  with  the  men- 
tion of  those  which  struck  me  most 
forcibly  at  the  moment. 

Whoever   was   in   Paris   during  the 
"Hundred  Days"  must  have  seen  the 
old  guard  of  Napoleon.     Such  a  body 
of  soldiers   (all  appearing  of  the  self- 
same  character)    I   believe   never  was 
collected.     Their  herculean  vigor,  more 
than  the  height  of  their  persons,  was 
remarkable;  and  their  dark,  deep-fur- 
rowed    visages     (enveloped     in    mus- 
taches and   surmounted  by  the  bear's 
skin  of  their  lofty  caps,  glittering  with 
ornaments),   combined,   together   with 
their   arms,   their   clothes,   and    more 
particularly  their  steadiness,  to  exhibit 
to  me  the  most  complete  model  of  gen- 
uine soldiers.    Their  looks,  though  the 
very   emblem   of   gravity     and    deter- 
mination,      were     totally     devoid     of 
ferocity;  and  I  could  fancy  the  gren- 
adiers of  the  old  guard  to  be  heroes 
uniting    the    qualities    of    fidelity,    of 
valor,  and  of  generosity;  their  whole 
appearance,  indeed,  was  most  attractive. 
The    cavalry    had    dismounted    and 
were  sitting  around  on  the  steps  and 
parapets    of    the    edifice,    mostly    em- 
ployed in  sharpening  their  sabres  with 
small  hones;  and  the  whole  seemed  to 
me  as  if  actuated  only  by  an  ardent 
wish  to  proceed  to  action.     One  officer 
asked  me  in  English,  rather  more  free- 
ly than  the  rest,  if  I  knew  the  British 
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commander  (Lord  Wellington).  I  said 
I  did.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "we  shall 
have  a  brush  with  him  before  the  week 
is  over,"  and  he  turned  away  with  an 
expression  strongly  indicative  of  con- 
tempt. I  believe  Lord  Wellington  did 
not  quite  anticipate  the  short  time  that 
would  be  given  him  by  his  opponents. 
My  observations  and  introductions 
were,  however,  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  first  cannon,  which  announced 
that  the  Emperor  had  commenced  his 
passage  from  the  Tuileries.  All  was 
in  inimediate  bustle;  the  drums  beat, 
the  trumpets  sounded,  the  deputies  and 
officers  flocked  into  their  halls,  the 
cuirassiers  were  mounted,  the  grena- 
diers in  line,  the  officers  at  their  sta- 
tions, and  in  five  minutes  the  mingled 
and  motley  crowd  was  arranged  in  or- 
der so  regular  and  so  silently  assumed, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
pose they  had  ever  been  in  confusion. 
The  different  bands  struck  up;  they 
had  received  orders  respecting  the  airs 
that  should  be  played  as  the  Emperor 
approached,  while  they  began  to  prac- 
tice, and  the  whole  scene,  almost  in  a 
moment,  wore  an  aspect  entirely  new. 

The  firing  of  cannon  continued;  the 
Emperor  had  advanced  along  the  quays 
and  passed  over  that  very  spot  where 
the  last  French  monarch  had,  twenty 
j^ears  before,  been  immolated  by  his 
subjects.  The  word  enthusiasm, 
strong  as  its  meaning  is  generally  held 
to  be,  really  failed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
express  as  much  as  the  military  seemed 
to  feel.  The  citizens  who  thronged 
around  did  not,  however,  it  is  true,  ap- 
pear to  partake  in  this  sentiment  to 
anything  like  a  corresponding  extent. 
Whether  it  was  that  they  felt  it  not, 
or  that  they  were  conscious  of  acting 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  pageant 
(which  unquestionably  bore  too  much 
of  a  military  character) ,  I  do  not  know. 

My  loge  exactly  faced  the  throne; 
and  in  the  next  sat  the  Emperor's 
mother  and  all  the  females,  with  their 
attendants.  I  knew  nobody;  I  saw  no 
English  there:  there  was  one  person  in 


full  dress,  who  was  said  to  be  Chevalier 
Ecosse.  and  wlio,  having  distinguished 
himself  and  announced  his  nation  b}' 
making  an  abominable  disturbance 
about  something  or  other,  was  very 
properly  turned  out.  AVe  sat  in  silent 
expectation  of  the  Emi)eror's  arrival, 
which  Avas  to  be  announced  b}'  the 
cessation  of  the  repeated  salutes  of 
artillery.  The  moments  were  counted-: 
the  peers  and  deputies  were  seated  in 
their  places,  all  in  full  dress — the  for- 
mer occupying  the  front  benches,  and 
the  deputies  ranged  behind  them.  Ser- 
vants of  the  chamber,  in  the  most  splen- 
did liveries  that  can  be  conceived,  were 
seen  busy  at  all  the  side  doors:  the 
front  door  was  underneath  our  loge.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to 
see  the  effect  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Emperor,  who  at  length,  followed 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  crossed  the 
chamber — not  majestically,  but  with 
rather  hurried  steps.  Having  slightly 
raised  his  liat,  he  seated  himself 
abruptly  on  the  throne  and,  wrapping 
himself  in  his  purple  cloak,  sat  silent. 

'Jlie  scene  was  altogether  most  in- 
teresting; but  there  was  no  time  for 
contemplation.  The  whole  assembly 
immediately  rose  and,  if  a  judgment 
might  be  farmed  from  the  outward 
expression  of  their  feelings,  it  would 
l>3  inferred  that  Napoleon  was  en- 
throned in  the  heart  of  almost  every 
peer  and  dejiuty  who  had  that  day  re- 
ceived him-  A  loud,  continued,  and 
unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulation proceeded  from  every 
quarter;  it  echoed  throughout  the 
whole  chamber,  and  had  all  the  at- 
trioutes  of  sincerity'.  One  circum- 
stance I  particularly  remarked :  the  old 
cry  of  "Vive  I'Emperenr,"  was  discon- 
tinued and,  as  if  the  spectators'  hearts 
were  too  full  to  utter  more,  they  lim- 
ited themselves  to  a  single  word, 
"I'Empereur,"  alone  bursting  from  the 
whole  assembly.  I  found  afterward 
that  there  was  a  meaning  in  this.  In- 
asmuch as  the  ceremony  was  not  a 
mere  greeting,  it  was  an  inauguration 
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of  the  Emperor.  It  was  this  solemnity 
which,  in  fact,  recreated  his  title  after 
his  formal  abdication,  and  the  assem- 
bly tlms  noted  the  distinction. 

]\feanwliile.  Napoleon  sat  apparently 
unmoved ;  he  occasionally  touched  his 
hat,  but  spake  not.  I  stood  imme- 
diately in  front  of,  and  looking  down 
on  the  throne,  and,  being  in  the  back 
row,  could  use  my  opera  glass  without 
observation.  Napoleon  was  at  that 
moment,  all  circumstances  considered, 
the  most  interesting  personage  in  exist- 
ence. His  tlress,  although  rich,  was 
scarcely  royal;  he  was  not,  as  a  king 
should  be  by  prescription,  covered  with , 
jewels;  he  had  no  crown,  and  wore  the 
same  dress  exactly  as  he  afterward  did 
on  his  visit  to  the  Champ  de  Mars — 
namely,  a  black  Spanish  hat,  fastened 
up  in  front  with  a  diamond  loop  and 
button ;  heavy  plumes  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers, which  hung  nodding  over  his  fore- 
head; and  rather  a  short  cloak  of 
purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  golden 
bees.  The  dimensions  of  his  person 
were  thus  concealed;  but  his  stature, 
which  scarcely  attained  the  middle 
height,  seemed  still  lower  on  account 
of  his  square-built  form  and  his  high 
and  ungraceful  shoulders.  He  was,  in 
fact,  by  no  means  a  majestic  figure.  I 
watched  his  eye ;  it  was  that  of  a  hawk, 
and  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  bril- 
liant. Without  moving  his  head,  or  a 
single  muscle  of  his  countenance,  his 
eye  was  everj^where,  and  really  seemed 
omniscient ;  an  almost  imperceptible 
transition  moved  it  from  place  to  place, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  it  was  fixed  stead- 
ily upon  one  object  before  a  spectator 
could  observe  its  withdrawal  from 
another. 

Yet  even  at  this  moment,  powerful 
as  was  the  spell  in  which  Napoleon's 
presence  bound  the  si:)ectator,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  aside  b}^  another 
object  which  seemed  to  me  to  afford 
much  scope  for  contemplation.  This 
was  the  Emperor's  mother.  I  stood,  as 
I  have  already  said,  in  the  next  loge 
of  the  gallery  to  that  occupied  by  the 


imperial  family.  The  dutiful  and  af- 
fectionate regard  of  Napoleon  to  his 
mother  is  universally  authenticated; 
and  as  his  nature  was  not  framed  either 
to  form  or  perpetuate  mere  attach- 
ments, of  course  lit  was  natural  to 
concede  that  this  lady's  character  had 
something  about  it  worthy  of  remark. 
I  was,  therefore,  curious  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  impressions  made  upon 
her  by  the  passing  scene. 

Madame  Mere  (as  she  was  then 
called)  was  a  very  fine  old  lady,  ap- 
parently about  sixty,  but  looking 
strong  and  in  good  health-  She  wab 
not,  and  I  believe  never  had  been,  a 
beauty;  but  was,  nevertheless,  well- 
looking,  and  possessed  a  cheerful,  com- 
fortable countenance.  In  short,  I  liked 
her  appearance.  It  was  plain  and  un- 
assuming, and  I  set  my  mind  to  the 
task  of  scrutinizing  her  probable  sen- 
sation on  that  important  day. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
situation  of  that  mother,  who,  while 
m  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  and  strug- 
gling with  many  difficulties,  had  borne, 
nursed  and  reared  a  son  who,  at  an 
early  age,  and  solely  by  his  superior 
talents,  became  ruler  of  one  of  the  fair- 
est portions  of  the  civilized  creation; 
to  whom  kings  and  princes  crouched 
and  submitted,  and  transferred  their 
territories  and  their  subjects  at  his  will 
and  pleasure;  to  whom  the  whole  world, 
except  England,  had  flattered  and 
fawned  on,  handing  over  to  him  a 
favorite  daughter  even  while  the  con- 
queror's true  wife  was  living;  and 
whom  the  same  bewildered  Emperor 
had  afterward  assisted  in  rousing  all 
Europe  to  overthrow — thus  dethroning 
his  daughter,  disinheriting  his  grand- 
son, and  exposing  himself  to  the  con- 
tempt and  derision  of  the  universe — 
only  that  he  might  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  enslaving  six  millions  of  the 
Italian  people.  The  mother  of  Napoleon 
had  seen  all  this,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
felt  bitterly  that  reverse  of  fortune, 
whereby  her  son  had  been  expelled  and 
driven  into  exile,  after  his  long  dream 
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of  grandeur  and  almost  resistless  in- 
fluence. What,  then,  must  be  the  sen- 
sations of  that  mother  at  the  scene  we 
are  describing — when  she  beheld  the 
same  son  again  hailed  Emperor  of  the 
French,  restored  to  power  and  to  his 
friends  by  the  universal  assent  of  a 
great  nation  and  the  firm  attachment 
of  victorious  armies?  lie  remounted 
his  throne  before  her  eyes  once  more, 
and  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood  was  again  callea  to  exercise 
those  functions  of  royalty  from  which 
he  had  been  a  few  months  before  ex- 
cluded. 

It  was  under  these  impressions  that 
I  eagerly  watched  the  countenance  of 
that  delighted  lady;  but  her  features 
did  not  appear  to  me  sufhciently 
marked  to  give  full  scope  to  the  in- 
dication to  her  feeling.  I  could  judge, 
in  fact,  nothing  from  any  other  feature 
except  the  eye,  to  which,  Avhen  I  could 
catch  it,  I  looked  for  information.  At 
first  I  could  see  only  her  profile;  but 
as  she  frequently  turned  around,  her 
emotions  were  from  time  to  time  ob- 
vious. A  tear  occasionally  moistened 
her  cheek,  but  it  evidently  proceeded 
from  a  happy  rather  than  a  painful 
feeling — it  was  the  tear  of  parental 
ecstac}'.  I  could  perceive  no  lofty  sen- 
sations of  gratified  ambition,  no  tower- 
ing pride,  no  vain  and  empty  arro- 
gance, as  she  viewed  underneath  her 
the  peers  and  representatives  of  her 
son's  dominions.  In  fact,  I  could  per- 
ceive nothing  in  the  deportment  of 
Madame  Mere  that  was  not  calculated 
to  excite  respect  for  her  as  a  Avoman 
and  admiration  of  her  as  the  person 
who  had  brought  into  the  world  a  man 
for  many  years  the  most  successful  of 
his  species. 

From  observation  of  this  interesting 
lady  I  was  called  off.  by  the  scene  vrhich 
followed.  After  the  Emperor  had  been 
awhile  seated  (his  brothers  and  the 
public  functionaries  around  him,  as 
expressed  in  a  printed  program),  the 
oath  was  ministered  to  the  peers  and 
deputies  individually,  so  that  each  was 


distinctly  marked  by  name;  and  what 
I  considered  most  fortunate  was  that 
a  French  gentleman,  who  sat  imme- 
diately before  me  (I  believe  some  pub- 
lic oflicer),  was  assiduous  in  giving  the 
two  ladies  who  accompanied  him  not 
only  the  name  of  each  peer  or  deputy, 
as  he  took  the  oath,  but  also  some  de- 
scription of  him.  I  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  incident,  and  in  a  little 
tablet  copied  down  the  names  of  such 
as  I  had  heard  spoken  of  as  remark- 
able persons,  and  ]:)arlicularly  the  gen- 
erals and  marshals. 

The  manner  of  administering  and 
taking  the  oath  Avas  very  different  from 
ours.  The  French  had,  from  the 
period  of  the  Eevolution,  very  justly 
conceived  that  an  oMth  of  any  descrip- 
tion would  not  be  one  atom  more  bind- 
ing on  the  party  if  taken  upon  a  book 
than  if  trust  were  reposed  in  their  mere 
word  of  honor.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion each  person,  as  his  name  was  called 
over,  arose  and,  holding  out  his  right 
arm  to  its  extent  (the  palm  of  the  hand 
uppermost),  deliberately  pronounced: 
"Je  jure  fidelite  a  TEmpereur,  et 
obedience  a  la  Constitution"  The 
reader  will  easily  believe  that  it  was  a 
source  of  the  utmost  interest  to  watch 
the  countenances  of  these  dignitaries  of 
i^'rance  while  they  were  engaged  in 
performing  this  important  ceremonial. 
My  physiognomical  observation  was 
kept  fully  on  the  stretch,  and  was 
never,  before  or  since,  so  sated  with 
materials  to  work  upon.  The  Emperor, 
meanwhile,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, sat  almost  immovable.  He  did 
not  appear  exhilirated;  indeed,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  he  was  indisposed. 
His  breast  heaved  at  times  very  per- 
ceptibl}^;  an  involuntary  convulsed  mo- 
tion agitated  his  lip;  but  never  did  I 
see  an  eye  more  indefatigable  and  pene- 
trating. As  each  man's  name  was  called 
and  the  oath  administered,  its  regard 
was  fixed  upon  the  individual,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  curious  to  the 
spectator  than  to  transfer  his  gaze  al- 
ternately  from   the   party   taking   the 
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oath  to  the  Enii)eror  himself.    Some  of 
the  peers  and  deputies,  Napoleoivs  eye 
passed  over  with  scarcely  a  look,  while 
others  he  regarded  as  though  disposed 
to     penetrate     their     very     souls     and 
search  there  for  proofs  of  a  sincerity 
he  considered  doubtful.     Some  seemed 
to  excite  a  pleasurable,  others  a  painful 
sensation,  within  him,  though  this  was 
diificult  to  recognize,  inasmuch  as  his 
features  seldom,  and  never  more  than 
slightly,  changed   their   entire   expres- 
sion.    The  coiuitenances  of  the  mem- 
bers themselves  were  more  easily  read, 
and  afforded   in  many  instances  good 
clews  whereby,  if  not  the  real  feelings, 
at   least   the   tendency   of   the   parties, 
mio-ht  lie  decii)hered.  Some  stood  boldly 
np,   and    loudly,   and   without   hesita- 
tion, took  the  oath;   while  others,  in 
slow,  tremulous  voices,  pledged  them- 
selves to  what  they  either  never  meant, 
or  were  not  quite  certain  of  their  abil- 
ity to  perform;   and  a  few  displayed 
manifest  symptoms  of  repugnance  m 
their  manner-     But  the  scene  was  of 
that  nature  so  splendid — so  generally 
interesting — that    few    persons,  except 
those  whose  habits  had  long  led  them 
to  the  study  of  mankind,  or  such  as 
might  have  some  special  interest  in  the 
result,   would  have  attended   to   these 
indications,  which  were,  of  course,  not 
suifered    in    any    instance    to    become 
prominent. 

One  of  the  first  persons  who  took 
the  oath  was  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto. 
I  had  been  in  this  nobleman's  office  on 
my  first  arrival  in  Taris,  and  had 
marked  his  countenance.  He  had 
originally  been  a  monk  (I  believe  a 
Jesuit) ,  and  w-as  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be  a  man  of  the  utmost  talent,  but 
at  the  same  time  wholly  destitute  of 
moral  principle — a  man  who,  in  order 
to  attain  his  ends,  would  disregard 
justice  and  set  opinion  at  insolent  de- 
fiance. But,  above  all,  Fouche's  reign- 
ing character  was  duplicity:  in  that 
qualification  of  a  statesman  he  had  no 
rival.  Napoleon  knew  him  thoroughly ; 


but,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  had 
occasion  for  such  men. 

Yet  even  Fouche,!  really  think,  was, 
on  this  day,  off  his  guard.    He  was  at 
the  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in 
actual    communication    with  some  of 
Napoleon's  enemies;  and  he  certainly 
appeared,  whether  or  not  from  "com- 
punctious visitings  of  conscience,"    to 
be  ill  at  ease.    I  kept  my  eye  much  on 
him,  and  it  Avas  quite  obvious  to  me 
that   some   powerful   train    of   feeling 
was   w^orking  wdthin  his   breast.     On 
h.is  name  being  called,  there  was  noth- 
ing either  bold,  frank  or  steady,  in  his 
appearance  or  demeanor.    He  held  out 
his   hand  not  much  higher  than    his 
lip,  and,  in  a  tone  of  voice  languid,  if 
not  faltering,  swore  to  a  fidelity  which 
he  was  determined,  should  be  find  it 
convenient,  to  renounce.  I  really  think 
(and  my  eye  and  glass  were  full  upon 
him)  that  Fouche,  at  this  moment,  felt 
his  own   treachery.     A    slight    hectic 
flush  passed  over  his  temples,  and  his 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  his  mouth. 
I   c^mnot   account   for  my   impression 
further  than  this,  but  from  that  in- 
stant I  set  dowm  the  man  as  a  traitor. 
Napoleon  for  the  first  time  turned  his 
head  as  Fouche  tendered  his  allegiance. 
I  could  perceive  no  marked  expression 
in  the  Emperor's  countenance,  which 
remained    placid    and    steady;    but     I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  even  that 
complacent    regard    (which     certainly 
indicated  no  confidence,  if  it  was  free 
from    agitation)     semed    to    say,    "I 
know  you."    The  ceremony  proceeded ; 
and  after  awhile  the  name  was  called 
of  a  person  whom  I  had  before  seen— 
Count  Thibaudeau.     The  contrast  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  Fouche  w^as 
very  remarkable.  He  stood  up  quickly, 
and  with  great  firmness  stepped  a  little 
forward,  and  held  his  arm  higher  than 
his    shoulder:    "Je    jure,"   exclaimed 
Count  Thibaudeau;  "je  jure"— repeat- 
ing the  words  with  emphasis— "fidelite 
a  luon  Empereur,  et  obedience    a    la 
constitution."     I   watched   Napoleon's 
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look:  it  was  still  serene,  but  a  ray  of 
gratification  was  not  absent,  and  shot 
rapidly  across  his  features.  The  busi- 
ness at  length  terminated.  I  treasured 
up  in  niv  mind  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  that  day,  and  in  very  few  of 
my  forebodings  was  I  eventually  mis- 
taken. 

The  inaugiu'alion  of  the  Emperor 
was  now  complete,  and  the  reflection 
was  extremely  solemn  that  all  the 
powers  of  Pilurope  were  armed  to  over- 
throw the  business  of  that  morning. 
Neither  jjeace  nor  truce  was  to  be  made 
with  Napoleon,  who  was,  on  his  part, 
about  to  try  the  strength  of  France 
alone  against  a  union  of  inveterate  and 
inexorable  foes,  lie  was  now  about  to 
inform  his  assembled  legislators  of  this 
decision,  and  to  make  a  declaration 
that  should  at  once  rouse  the  French 
people  gcnerall}^,  and  instil  into  the 
Legislature  a  portion  of  his  own 
energy. 

I  was  all  expectation.  The  critical 
moment  arrived :  the  occasion — the 
place — the  subject — and  more  espe- 
cially the  effect  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced— all  combined  in  leading  me  to 
anticipate  some  speech  more  impres- 
sive than  any  I  had  ever  heard. 

The  Emperor  roes  from  his  tlirone 
rather  quickly,  raised  his  hat  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  round  him  with  a 
glance  which,  though  probably  meant 
to  imply  confidence,  had  to  me  the  ex- 
pression of  scrutiny.  Having  done 
this,  he  reseated  himself,  and  com- 
menced his  speech.  In  language,  it 
was  well  adapted  to  the  French  sol- 
diery; as  a  ])roclamation,  it  might  be 
considered  admirable;  but  to  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  it  seemed  to  me  (per- 
haps erroneously)  ill  adapted.  I  did 
expect,  at  all  events,  that  it  would  be 
pronounced  with  that  energy  which 
was  indicative  of  the  sj^eaker's  char- 
acter; but  miserably  was  I  disap- 
pointed. Napoleon  read  it  distinctly, 
but  to  my  mind,  utterly  without  effect  : 
there  was  no  ardor,  no  emphasis,  no 


modulation  of  voice,  no  action  to  en- 
force the  sentiment.    The  delivery  was 
monotonous  and  unimpressive ;  nor  can 
I  yet  conceive  how  it  was  possible  such 
a  man  could  pronounce  such  a  speech 
without  evincing  that  warmth  of  feel- 
ing which  the  words,  as  well  as  the 
great  subject  itself  (to  say  nothing  of 
his  own  situation),  were  calculated  to 
inspire.     The  French  in  general  read 
extremely  ill;  and  Napoleon's  style  of 
elocution  was  a  very  humble  specimen 
even  of  theirs.     lie  ran  the  sentences 
into   each  other;    in   short,  seemed   to 
view  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  to  be  anxious  to  get 
througli  it.     It  put  me  more  in  mind 
of  a  solicitor  reading  a  marriage-set- 
tlement than  anything  else.    Here  and 
there,  indeed,  he  appeared   somewhat 
touched  by  the  text,  and   most  prob- 
ably he  himself  felt  it  all ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly expressed  nothing  in  a  manner 
that  could  make  others  feel  it.      The 
concluding    words     of    the     speech — 
"this  is  the  moment  to  conquer  or  to 
perish" — though  pronounced  by  Napo- 
leon with  little  more  energy  than  the 
]5receding  parts    (very  much  as  if  he 
had     been   saying,    "And    your    peti- 
tioner will  ever  pray"),  made  a  strong 
and   visible   impression    upon   the   en- 
tire  auditory.      Two   or   three   of   the 
deputies,   I   observed,   by    (to   all   ap- 
pearance)   an    involuntary   movement, 
put  their  hands  on  their  sword-hilts, 
and  whispered  to  those  who  sat  next 
them;   and   among    the    military    of- 
ficers who  were  in  the  assembly  there 
was  evidently  a  very  gallant   feeling. 
I    cast   my   eye    at    this   moment    on 
Fouche:    he    was    looking     upon    the 
ground,    seemingly    in    contemplation, 
and  moved  not  a  muscle. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech.  Na- 
poleon, whose  vivid  manner  had  con- 
siderably damped  my  previous  ex- 
citement, immediately  descended  from 
the  throne,  and,  in  the  same  state,  and 
amid  redoubled  applauses,  returned  to 
the  palace  to  make  his  last  prepara- 
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tions  to  put  into  execution  what  I 
have  since  heard  denominated  by  Eng- 
lish generals  the  finest  military  man- 
oeuvre of  his  whole  life.  Tavo  things 
seem  to  be  universally  admitted:  that 
the  first  object  of  that  train  of  move- 
ments— namely,  the  surprise  and  de- 
cision of  the  allied  troops — was  com- 
pletely successful;  and  that  its  second 
object — the  defeat  of  those  troops  in  a 
general  engagement — ^was  so  near  its 
accomplishment,  that  its  failure  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  miraculous. 

I  returned  home  full  of  reflection. 
I  soon  recounted  all  my  impressions 
(particularly  with  respect  to  Fouche 
and  Napoleon)  to  my  family  and  two 
or  three  friends  who  dined  with  us. 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  frankly  my 
opinion  of  the  game  jilayed  by  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  nor  did  any  long- 
period  elapse  before  my  predictions 
were  verified. 

The  promulgation  of  the  new  articles 
of  the  Constitution  by  Napoleon  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  promised  to  elicit 
much  of  the  public  sentiment.  For  my 
own  part,  I  conceived  that  it  would  be 
the  true  touchstone  of  Parisian  feel- 
ing; but  in  that  I  idea  I  was  greatly 
disappointed. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
modification  of  a  constitution,  by  a 
nearly  despotic  monarch,  whereby  his 
oAvn  power  would  be  greatly  con- 
tracted, would,  even  under  Napoleon's 
circumstances,  be  considered  one  of 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  pro- 
pitiate a  long-trammelled  population. 
But,  in  fact,  the  thing  assumed  no  such 
character.  The  spectacle  seemed,  in- 
deed, of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
Parisians,  but  the  Constitution  of 
little,  if  any.  They  had  never  pos- 
sessed any  regular  Constitution,  and, 
I  really  think,  had  no  settled  or  di- 
gested ideas  upon  the  subject. 

The  extraordinary  splendor  of  the 
preparations  for  this  ceremony,  and 
the    admixture   of   civil    and   military 


pomp,  were  to  me  very  interesting. 
The  temporary  buildings  thrown  up 
for  the  occasion  might,  it  is  true,  be 
denominated  tawdry;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  there  is  no  other  people  ex- 
cept the  French  who  can  deck  out  such 
gewgaws  with  anything  like  corre- 
sponding taste  and  effect. 

The  scene  was  on  an  imense  scale. 
In  an  inconceivably  short  time,  and 
almost  as  if  by  the  effect  of  magic,  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre  was  constructed 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
and  which  was  of  magnitude  sufficient 
to  contain  about  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons. In  the  center  arose  an  altar, 
similar  to  those  provided,  in  ancient 
sacrifices,  for  the  sacred  fire  to  de- 
scend upon;  and  at  the  altar  Cardinal 
Cambaceres  presided.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  front  of'  the  hospital 
was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
the  imperial  throne  was  placed  on  the 
platform  of  the  first  story,  facing  the 
altar:  around  it  were  seats  for  the 
princes. 

Napoleon  well  knew  the  great  im- 
portance of  leaving  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  public  feeling.  His  post- 
ing from  the  coast  to  the  Tuileries 
without  interruption  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary event  in  history,  ancient 
or  modern ;  but  it  was  not  immediately 
followed  up  by  any  unusual  circum- 
stance, or  any  very  splendid  spectacle, 
to  rouse  or  gratify  Parisian  volatility. 
The  retired  official  life  of  the  Emperor 
after  his  return  (necessarily^  absorbed 
in  business  day  and  night)  had  alto- 
gether excited  little  or  no  stir  and  still 
less  expression  of  public  feeling,  in 
the  metropolis;  in  fact,  the  Parisians 
did  not  seem  to  feel  so  much  interest 
about  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  would 
have  done  upon  the  most  unimportant 
occurrences.  They  make  light  of 
everything  except  their  pleasure, 
which  always  was  and  always  will  be 
the  god  of  Paris;  and  never  was  any 
deity  more  universally  and  devoutly 
worshipped.  The  king's  flight  to  Ghent 
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was  then  as  little  thought  of  or  re- 
garded as  if  he  had  gone  to  St.  Cloud : 
and  Napoleon's  arrival  made  as  little 
stir  as  Louis'  departure.  But  the  Em- 
peror was  now  about  to  go  to  battle; 
was  well  aware  of  the  treacherj'  which 
surrounded  him,  and  that  on  his  suc- 
cess or  discomfiture  depended  its  ex- 
plosion. He  determined,  therefore,  as 
he  had  nf;t  time  to  counteract,  to  dis- 
semble; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  to 
this  circumstance  alone  Fouche  knew 
he  owed  his  existence.  The  month 
preceding  Napoleon's  departure  from 
Paris,  he  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  intrigues  of  his  min- 
ister; and  I  firmly  believe  that  each 
was  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
the  other  upon  the  feasible  opportun- 
ity, as  the  only  means  of  securing  him- 
self. I  do  believe  that  Fouche  would 
not  have  survived  Bonaparte's  suc- 
cessful return  more  than  four-aiid- 
twenty  hours,  and  I  equally  believe 
that  Fouche  had  actually  meditated, 
and  made  some  progress  in  providing 
for,  Napoleon's  assassination. 

I  should  tire  myself  and  readers 
were  I  to  describe  the  almost  boyish 
anxiety  which  I  felt  when  the  firing 
of  the  ordnance  announced  the  first 
movement  of  the  Emi^eror  from  tlie 
Tuileries  to  the  Champ  de  IMars.  I 
shall  leave  to  the  supposition  of  the 
reader  the  impression  I  received  from 
the  passing  of  the  cortege.  Let  him 
picture  to  himself  an  immense  army 
pouring  along  the  spacious  quays  of 
Paris,  in  battalions  and  squadrons— 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers,  the 
bright  cuirasses,  the  multitude  of  Avav- 
ing  plumes — the  magnificence  of  the 
marshals  and  their  staff:  these,  set  off 
by  the  glowing  sun,  combined  to  im- 
plant in  the  mind  of  a  person  unac- 
customed to  such  a  sight  the  idea  of 
almost  certain  victory. 

On  this  day  he  commanded  the 
twelve  mayors  of  Paris  to  appear  in 
their  carriages  of  ceremony;  and,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  wore  gilt    and 


were  caparisoned  as  finely  as  time  and 
circumstances  could  admit.  Bonajiart 
himself  sat  alone,  in  a  stage-oach,  with 
glass  all  'round  it.  His  feathers  bowed 
deeply  over  his  face,  and  consequently 
little  more  than  the  lower  parts  of  it 
were  quite  uncovered.  Whoever  has 
marked  the  countenance  of  Napoleon 
must  admit  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  expressive  ever  created.  When  I 
say  this,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
distinguishing  it  entirely  from  what  is 
generally  called  an  expressive  counte- 
nance— namely,  one  involuntarily  and 
candidly  j^roclaiming  the  feelings 
whereby  its  proprietor  is  actuated:  the 
smile,  or  the  look  of  scorn — the  blu^h. 
or  the  tear,  serving  not  unfrequently 
to  communicate  matters  which  the  lips 
Avould  have  kept  secret.  Though  that 
species  of  expressive  countenance  may 
be  commonly  admired,  it  is  often  in- 
convenient, and  would  be  perfectly  un- 
befitting a  king,  a  courtier,  a  gambler, 
an  embassador,  or,  in  short,  a  man  in 
any  station  of  life  which  renders  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  keep  his  counte- 
nance. The  lower  portion  of  Bona- 
parte's face  (as  I  have  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  my  first  glance  at  it)  was 
tlie  finest  I  think  1  ever  saw,  and 
peculiarly  calculated  to  set  the  feelings 
of  others  on  speculation,  without  giv- 
ing any  decided  intimation  of  his  own. 
On  the  day  of  the  jDromulgation  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  to  my  family  like- 
wise, as  we  saw  him  pass  slowly  under 
our  windoAv,  that  the  unparalleled 
splendor  of  the  scene  failed  in  arous- 
ing him  from  that  deep  dejection 
which  had  apparently  seized  him  ever 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  and  which 
doubtless  arose  from  a  consciousness 
of  his  critical  situation,  and  the  hol- 
low o-rouiul  v/hereon  ho  trod.  There 
was  ill-timed  languor  in  his  general 
look :  he  smiled  not,  and  took  but  little 
notice  of  any  surrounding  object.  He 
appeared,  in  fact,  loaded  with  some 
presentiment — confined,  however,  to 
himself;  for,  of  all  possible  events,  his 
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api)r<)!iclii!ig  and  sudden  fate  was  last, 
I  believe,  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
person  among  that  prodigious  as- 
sembly. I  apprehend  the  intelligence 
of  iNIurat's  defeat  in  Italy  had  reached 
him  about  that  time. 

Two  marshals  rode  on  each  side  of 
Napoleon's  coach,  and  his  three  broth- 
ers occupied  the  next:  I  thought  these 
men  all  appeared  cheerful;  at  anj^^  rate, 
no  evil  i^resentiments  were  visible  in 
their  countenances. 

After  the  Emperor  had  passed,  my 
interest  diminished.  I  was  absorbed 
by  reflection,  and  my  mind  was  pain- 
fully diverted  to  the  probable  result 
of  the  impending  contest,  which  would 
most  likely  plunge  into  a  gory  and 
crowded  grave  thousands  of  the  gay 
and  sparkling  warriors  who,  full  of 
the  principle  of  life  and  activity,  had 
that  moment  passed  before  me. 

The  crowds  in  the  Champ  de  Mars; 
the  firing  of  the  artillery;  the  spirited 
bustle  of  the  entire  scene;  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  same  cortege  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  proclaimed,  left 
me  in  a  state  of  absolute  languor — 
every  fresh  idea  supplanting  its  pre- 
decessor in  my  mind;  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  hotel,  it  required  more 
than  a  single  bottle  of  Chateau  Margot 
to  restore  the  serenity  of  my  over-ex- 
cited nerves. 

The  rejoicings  which  followed  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution  were 
in  a  style  of  wdiich  I  had  no  previous 
conception.  I  have  already  observed, 
and  every  person  wdio  has  been  much 
on  the  continent  W'ill  bear  me  out  in 
the  remark,  that  no  people  are  so  very 
adroit  at  embellishment  as  the  French. 
Our  carpenters,  paper-hangers,  etc., 
know"  no  more  about  Parisian  embel- 
lishments than  our  plain  cooks  do  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-six  modes  of 
dressing  a  fresh  egg,  whereof  every 
French  cuisinier  is  perfectly  master. 

Many  temporary  stands  had  been 
erected  in  the  Champs  d'Elysee, 
whence  to  toss  out  all  pieces  of  pro- 


visions to  the  populace.  Hams,  tur- 
keys, sausages,  etc.,  etc.,  were  to  be  had 
in  abundance  by  scrambling  for  them. 
A  number  of  temporary  theatres 
were  constructed,  and  games  started 
throughout  the  green.  Quadrilles  and 
waltzes  were  practised  everywhere 
around:  all  species  of  music — singing 
— juggling — in  fine,  everything  that 
could  stamp  the  period  of  the  Em- 
peror's departure  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  were  ordered  to  be  put  in 
requisition;  and  a  scene  of  enjoyment 
ensued  which,  notwithstanding  the 
bustle  necessarily  attendant,  was  con- 
ducted with  the  politeness  and  de- 
corum of  a  drawing-room;  with  much 
more,  indeed,  than  prevails  at  most  of 
our  public  assemblies.  No  pick- 
pockets were  heard  of;  no  disputes  of 
any  description  arose;  the  very  lowest 
orders  of  the  French  canaille  appear  on 
such  occasions  cleanly  dressed,  and 
their  very  nature  renders  them  polite 
and  courteous  to  each  other.  They 
make  way  with  respect  for  any  woman, 
even  from  a  duchess  to  a  beggar- 
woman. 

Stretching  across  the  whole  of  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  was  a  transparent 
l^ainting  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba, — the  mimic  shi^D  being  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  real  one.  Napo- 
leon appeared  on  the  deck,  and  the 
entire  effect  was  most  impressive. 

The  rejoicings  concluded  with  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks — a  species  of  enter- 
tainment, by-the-by,  wherein  I  never 
delighted.  It  commenced  with  a  flight 
of  five  thousand  rockets,  of  various 
colors,  and  was  terminated  by  the  as- 
cent of  a  balloon  loaded  with  every 
sjoecies  of  fireworks,  which,  bursting 
high  in  the  air,  illuminated  with  over- 
powering blaze  the  whole  atmosphere. 
By  midnight,  all,  like  an  "unsubstan- 
tial pageant,"  had  faded,  leaving  the 
ill-starred  Emperor  to  pursue  his 
route  to  partial  victory,  final  defeat, 
and  ruin. 

One   remark   in   conclusion — it   was 
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really  extraordinary  to  witness  the 
political  apathy  wherein  the  entire 
population,  save  the  military,  was 
bound.  Scarce  a  single  expression  or 
indication  of  party  feeling  escaped  in 
any  direction.  AH  seemed  bent  on 
pleasure,  and  on  pleasure  alone:  care- 
less whether  the  opportunity  for  its 
indulgence  were  afforded  them  by 
Napoleon  or  Louis  —  by  preparations 
for  peace  or  war — by  the  establishment 


of  despotism  or  liberty.  They  were,  I 
sincerely  believe,  absolutely  weary  of 
politics,  and  inclined  to  view  any  sug- 
gestion of  that  nature' with  emotions  of 
bitterness.  At  all  times,  indeed,  the 
Parisians  prefer  pleasure  to  serious 
speculation;  and  the  wisest  king  of 
France  will  ever  be  that  one  who  con- 
trives to  keep  his  good  citizens  "con- 
stantly amused.'' 

THE   END. 


Memory 


John  Joseph  Scott 

One  walks  with  m-e  along  the  dreary  aisles^ 

That  wind  through  leas  where  golden  sunbeams  rest, 
And  wreathes  the  garden  of  my  soid  in  smiles, 

As  I  trudge  on,  a  pilgrim,  toward  the  West. 

One  points  the  way  along  the  lonely  road. 

And  over  dales  where  twinkling  heavens  shine ^ 

One  helps  me  hear  the  hvrdens  of  my  load, 

By  whisjy'ring  of  the  days  that  once  were  mine. 

When  fretted  hy  each  monotone  of  care, 

And  soul-perplexed  at  ruthless  Fate's  decree. 

One  seems  to  como  from  out  the  gloom  somewhere, 
To  glorify  a  Past  that  used  to  he. 


Georgians  New  School  Law 


IN"  the  words  of  James  C.  Boykin, 
editor  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education,  Georgia  occupies  a 
leading  phice  among  the  States  in  its 
record  of  educational  progress  accom- 
plished for  the  year  1911.  Within  this 
period  it  has  passed  a  school  code 
which  compares  most  advantageously 
with  any  other  similar  legislation;  it 
has  subjected  its  teaching  force  to  a 
uniform  standard  of  efficiency  tests;  it 
has  provided  for  the  abolishment  of 
weak  schools  by  directing  that  they 
may  be  combined  into  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  strong  ones,  to  which  the  pupils 
are  to  be  carried  by  transportation  fur- 
nished by  the  State.  The  following 
extracts  relating  to  Georgia's  remark- 
able achievements  in  education,  accom- 
plished during  the  twelvemonth  just 
ended,  are  taken  from  j\Ir.  Boykin's 
monograph,  "Educational  Legislation 
in  1911,"  which  will  be  published  for 
free  distribution  in  a  few  days  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

''The  new  law  of  Georgia  is  indeed 
entitled  'An  act  to  revise  the  school 
laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,'  and  in 
its  importance  to  the  State  it  is  wortlw 
of  rank  with  any  law  that  has  been 
enacted  within  the  decade;  but  it  is 
limited  in  its  scope  and  can  scarcely 
be  rated  as  a  code  comparable  wHh 
that  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  agitation  for  a  reform  of  the 
school  system  of  Georgia  has  extended 
over  the  past  five  years,  and  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Conference 
of  Education  in  the  South,  and  the  As- 
sociation of  County  School  Commis- 
sioners have  all  had  a  conspicuous  part 
in  it.  Repeatedly  within  that  time  bills 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools  have  failed 
of  passage  by  the  Legislature,  appar- 
ently because  the  public  sentiment 
ot  the  State  had  not  sufficiently  crj'stal- 
ized  in  favor  of  progressive  action;  but 
in  every  instance  it  was  evident  that  the 
efforts  made  were  producing  good  re- 


sults, and  that  the  public-school  system 
was  growing  rapidly  in  popular  favor. 

"The  legislative  session  of  1911  saw 
the  final  success  of  the  movement,  and 
a  bill  was  passed  which  incorporated 
all  the  essential  improvements  desired 
b}'-  the  educational  organizations  and 
gave  to  Georgia  a  school  system  that 
will  compare  favorably  in  its  structure 
with  any  State  school  organization  in 
the  countiy.  The  new  law  is  a  model 
of  brevit}'  and  of  clearness;  it  contains 
only  twenty-four  short  paragraphs,  and 
they  leave  little  opportunity  for  mis- 
understanding. 

"Its  provisions  do  not  apply  to  cities 
containing  over  100,000  inhabitants 
(Atlanta  only),  or  to  certain  county 
districts,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  many  specially  incorporated  local 
systems,  except  in  relation  to  the 
licensing  of  teachers;  but  it  will  reach 
beneficially  the  schools  that  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  improvement,  namely, 
those  in  rural  communities. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education,  for- 
merly a  group  of  State  officials,  is  now 
a  professional  bodj^  of  importance. 
They  will  formulate  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  prescribe  courses  of  study 
and  a  list  of  textbooks  for  the  use  of 
all  common  and  high  schools  receiving 
State  aid,  but  they  may  in  their  dis- 
cretion modify  the  State  courses  and 
book  list  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of 
individual  localities. 

"The  Board  of  Education  will  be 
the  final  court  of  appeals  in  all  con- 
tra versies  relating  to  the  schools;  they 
must  provide  teachers'  institutes  in 
each  county  and  may  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  all  teachers;  the}^  must  pro- 
vide for  the  examination  and  licensing 
of  teachers,  and  no  person  may  teach 
in  any  school  in  the  State  without  a 
license  granted  under  the  authority  of 
the  board.  The  board,  however,  may 
delegate  to  local  municipal  authorities 
the  right  to  license  teachers  and  may 
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revoke  such  dfloffation  if  the  local  sys- 
tem should  fail  to  maintain  a  h\fr]\ 
standaixl. 

"The  oflice  of  State  School  Commis- 
sioner is  superseded  by  that  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the 
authority  and  salary  of  the  office  are  in- 
creased. County  boards  of  education  are 
retained,  with  enlarii'cd  jxjwers;  the 
professioiuil  qualifications  of  county 
superintendents  (title  chano;ed  from 
county  school  commissioners)  are  raised 
and  their  minimum  compensatioki  is 
fixed  at  ${')00  per  annum.'' 

Eeo-ardini;:  the  attitude  taken  by 
Georfjia.  in  conunon  Avith  a  number  of 
other  proaressive  States,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
examining  school  teachers  for  certifi- 
cates of  ]:)rofessional  conijietence,  ]\Ir. 
Boykin  says: 

'•p^xperience  has  shown  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  results  are  reached  with 
centralization  in  the  matter  of  certifi- 
catinof  teachers.  Formerly  the  counts- 
superintendents  or  other  local  officers 
were  usually  charged  with  that  duty, 
but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  certificates  w-ere  not  all  of  equal 
value,  and  the  credentials  of  one  county 
could  not  be  utilized  in  another.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  causing  the  questions  for  all  ex- 
aminations to  be  prepared  by  a  central 
agency,  generally  in  the  office  of  the 
State  superintendent. 

"This  was  an  improvement,  but  it 
was  still  not  sufficient,  for  the  grading 
of  the  paper  was  done  according  to 
varying  ideals  of  perfection.  The  plan 
now  generally  accepted  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient is  to  place  the  entire  matter  in 
the  control  of  the  State  officers — either 
the  board  of  education,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  or  a 
board  of  examiners  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  superintendent. 

"By  this  plan  the  questions  are  pre- 
pared by  the  central  authority  and  are 
forwarded  to  the  proper  county  super- 
intendent. The  papers  are  written  in 
the  presence  of  that  officer  and  are  then 


forwarded  to  the  central  authority  and 
duh'  rated.  Successful  applicants  re- 
ceive appropriate  certificates  signed  by 
State  officers,  and  may  teach  in  the 
grades  or  schools  specified  in  any 
county  in  which  their  certificates  are 
properly  registered. 

"Substantially  this  plan  is  followed 
in  many  of  the  States,  and  during  the 
year  it  was  adopted  in  (ireorgia,  Oregon, 
Missouri,  Texas,  New  Hampshire,  Ne- 
vada and  North  Dakota,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts, so  far  as  State-aided  high 
schools  are  concerned." 

With  centralization  of  the  adminis- 
trative functions  in  Georgia's  school 
system,  coupled  with  a  centralization  of 
the  power  to  pass  upon  the  professional 
ability  of  its  teachers,  there  has  like- 
wise gone  on  a  corresponding  central- 
ization of  the  school  themselves.  The 
tendency  has  steadily  progressed  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  schools  l\y  consoli- 
dating the  weak  units  into  a  smaller 
number  of  strong  ones;  and,  as  Mr. 
Boykin  views  this  movement,  the  con- 
solidation of  schools  may  have  the  im- 
portant result  of  ultimately  leading  to 
the  consolidation  of  school  districts.  On 
this  point  jNIr.  Boykin  says: 

"The  'school  wagon'  has  had  pro- 
found influence  upon  rural  school  or- 
ganization and  conditions  whose  extent 
IS  already  difficult  to  estimate,  and  it  is 
evident  that  that  influence  has  scarcely 
more  than  had  its  beginning. 

"The  consolidation  of  schools  leads 
untimately,  if  not  immediately,  to  con- 
solidation of  districts.  The  previous 
organization  is  not  necessarily  aban- 
doned, when  a  small  school  is  discon- 
tinued, and  it  often,  if  not  usually, 
happens  that  the  small  districts  are 
continued  for  a  time.  But  with  their 
purpose  gone,  there  is  no  reason  for 
their  existence,  and  complete  consolida- 
tion is  the  logical  outcome. 

"The  tendency  in  legislation  is 
toward  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
component  districts  when  consolidation 
is  effected,  but  is  not  always  so,  and  in 
many   States   the   trustees   of   a   small 
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school  may,  of  their  own  motion,  close 
that  school  and  transport  the  children 
to  a  school  in  an  adjoining  district 
after  making-  an  arrangement  to  that 
end  Avith  the  trustees  of  the  other  dis- 
trict. 

"On  the  contrary,  complete  reorgani- 


zation is  contemplated  by  laws  passed 
during  the  year  in  Georgia,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Minnesota  and  AVisconsin.  All 
these  require  that  free  transportation 
shall  be  furnished  to  all  children  living 
more  than  a  specified  distance  from  the 
schoolhouse." 


THe  Inconsistencies  of  American  Divorce 

Laws 


Everett  Spring 


MANY  years  ago,  the  late  Senator 
Hale  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Congress,  as  the  highest 
law-making  power  of  a  Christian 
nation,  shall  have  exclusive  power 
to  regulate  marriage  and  divorce 
in  the  several  States,  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

This  resolution  never  became  effect- 
ive. It  was  buried  in  the  pigeon-hole 
of  some  committee,  but  it  was  a  prac- 
tical step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  present  con- 
flicting laws  should  be  harmonized,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  except  by  con- 
ferring upon  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  and  control  the  matter,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Hale.  Nothing  so  weakens  our  respect 
for  law,  shakes  our  faith  in  any  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  as 
the  knowledge  that  what  is  permitted 
in  one  State  is  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  another  State.  A  uniform  divorce 
law  would  do  away  with  the  scandalous 
and  demoralizing  complications  grow- 
ing out  of  our  present  system.  The 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
giving  authority  to  Congress  to  enact 
a  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  law 
would   receive    the    approval    of    all 


friends  of  morality,  and  of  the  home 
life,  which  is  based  upon  it. 

A  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  stat- 
utory provisions  of  the  different  States 
will  couA'ince  any  person  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  radical  and  sweeping 
reformation.  In  all  of  the  States  an 
absolute  divorce  is  granted  for  adul- 
tery, with  the  single  exception  of  South 
Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  laws, 
but  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  States  as 
to  the  number  of  times  this  act  must 
be  committed,  some  States  holding  that 
the  commission  of  one  offense  is  suffi- 
cient, and  others  requiring  that  the 
parties  must  be  actuall}^  living  in  that 
illegal  State.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa 
and  some  other  States  grant  an  abso- 
lute divorce  for  abandonment  or  wil- 
ful desertion,  but  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity as  to  the  period  of  desertion  before 
action  can  be  commenced.  In  Arizona 
six-months'  desertion  is  sufficient.  In 
Arkansas  and  some  other  States  one 
year  is  required.  Alabama  makes  two 
j'^ears  necessary.  Connecticut  three 
years,  and  Virginia  and  other  States 
five  years.  Conviction  and  imprison- 
ment for  crime  is  a  cause  for  divorce 
in  all  of  the  States  except  Florida, 
iSIaryland,  New  Jersey,  New  A'ork  and 
South  Carolina,  but  with  conflicting 
limitations.  In  some  States  the  only 
requisite  is  an  indictment  found,  others 
requiring   a   conviction   and  imprison- 
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ment  to  follow.  Even  the  duration  of 
the  imprisonment  varies  in  different 
States,  some  requiring  two  years,  and 
from  that  up  to  seven  years,  and  some 
hold  that  if  tlie  confinement  is  in  the 
House  of  Corrections,  it  is  enough, 
while  a  few  States  hold  to  the  neces- 
sity of  imprisonment  in  the  State's 
prison.  In  some  States  the  conviction 
must  be  after  marriage,  while  a  direct- 
ly contrary  rule  prevails  in  others.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  one  law  obtains 
in  a  State  and  just  over  the  border  an 
opposite  doctrine  is  established-  "W-ith 
regard  to  "cruel  treatment,"  one  juris- 
diction holds  any  cruel  treatment  suf- 
ficient ground  for  divorce  and  an  ad- 
joining States  requires  extreme  cruelty 
and  inhuman  treatment  sufficient  to  en- 
danger life.  The  length  of  time  that 
the  cruel  treatment  must  continue  is 
only  six  days  in  one  State,  up  to  six 
months  in  another,  and  still  another 
State  holds  that  the  commission  of  one 
act  of  cruelty  is  ample  ground  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract.  In 
Missouri  drunkenness  is  a  good  ground 
for  divorce,  while  Texas  holds  that 
even  habitual  drunkenness  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient ground. 

Aside  from  these  specifications,  there 
exists  in  some  States  vague  and  uncer- 
tain grounds  for  divorce,  such  as  hus- 
band notoriously  immoral  before  mar- 
riage unknown  to  wife;  fugitive  from 
justice;  gross  misbeheavior  or  wicked- 
ness; any  gross  neglect  of  duty;  re- 
fusal of  wife  to  remove  into  the  State; 
mental  incapacity  at  time  of  marriage; 
three  years  with  any  religious  society 
that  believes  the  marriage  relation  un- 
lawful: parties  cannot  live  in  peace 
and  union;  vagrancy  of  the  husband; 
conduct  defeating  the  purposes  of  the 
marital  relations ;  when  the  court  thinks 
it  is  im^Droper  and  indiscreet  for  the 
parties  to  continue  to  live  together ;  and 
when  the  parties  declare  that  they  can- 
not live  with  each  other. 

The  legal  remedies  and  proceedings 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  divorce  pre- 
sent  the   same   conflicting   and   inhar- 


monious spectacle.  Delaware  and 
Louisiana  have  no  statutory  provisions 
as  to  residence.  One  State  does  not  re- 
quire i^revious  residence;  one  but  20 
days;  seven  States  require  six  months; 
twenty-seven  States  require  one  year; 
six  States  two  years.  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  (if  when 
married  both  parties  were  residents, 
otherwise  five  years),  three  years.  One 
State  simply  requires  that  the  appli- 
cant for  divorce  express  a  wish  to  be- 
come a  resident,  whether  he  ever  sets 
foot  in  the  State  or  not. 

The  property  rights  of  the  i)arties 
to  divorce  proceedings  are  differently 
affected  in  different  States.  In  some, 
only  personal  i)roi)erty  of  the  wife  is 
restored  to  her;  in  others  both  real  and 
personal,  and  still  in  others,  only 
enough  for  her  support  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Owing  to  the  present  unjust  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  of  divorce  legisla- 
tion, a  man  obtaining  a  decree  valid  in 
one  State,  and  not  recognized  as  valid 
by  the  laws  of  another  State,  may 
marry  again,  and  his  marriage  be  valid 
in  the  State  where  contracted,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  contiguous  State  he 
Avill  be  considered  a  bigamist,  and  his 
children  illegitimate. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  existing  in- 
consistencies. Such  conflicting  statutes 
and  decisions  cast  a  strain  and  reproach 
upon  our  sj^stem  of  jurisprudence.  They 
constitute  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  deceit  and  fraud. 

The  number  of  divorces  obtained 
j'^early  is  appalling.  Even  in  States 
where  divorce  laws  are  stringent  the 
daily  papers  teem  with  reports  of 
divorce  j^roceedings.  The  total  number 
of  divorces  granted  in  the  United 
States  during  20  years,  from  1887  to 
lOOC),  inclusive,  was  945,625,  or  about 
47,280.  Statistics  show  that  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  increase  of  divorce  in  each 
five-year  period  from  1887  to  190G,  was 
?)0  per  cent-  There  was  a  larger  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  number  of 
divorces,  in  the  decade  ending  in  1906, 
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than  in  increase  of  population  during 
the  same  period,  the  percentages  of  in- 
crease being,  for  divorce  66.G,  and  for 
popuhition  20.7. 

If  there  was  one  uniform  system  of 
divorce  laws  prevailing  throughout  the 
United  States  the  present  gross  frauds 
and  impositions  would  be  eradicated, 
and  fewer  divorces  obtained.  Such  a 
system  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  convo- 
cation of  Governors  of  the  different 
States,  with  a  view  of  recommending 
action  bv  State  Legislatures.    There  are 


many  things  to  prevent.  Usage,  cus- 
tom, local  traditions,  the  jealousy  of 
one  State  toward  its  sister  State,  would 
retard  and  ji  re  vent  successful  effort  in 
that  direction.  It  is  easier  and  more 
practical  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
far  cry  from  the  regulation  of  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  to  the  regulation  of 
divorce  proceedings.  Grant  that  power 
to  Congress,  and  the  j^resent  disgrace- 
ful and  conflicting  S3'stem  would  be 
su]5er5eded  by  one  more  in  consonance 
with  justice  and  sound  morality. 


A  Series  of  Open  Letters  to  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  James  Gibbons 


No.  2 


Your  Eminence: 

THE  newspapers  announce  that  our 
mutual  old  fnond,  Cardinal  Far- 
ley, has  had  made,  for  his  use,  an 
ornate  "Throne."  This  elegant  and  im- 
posing ne^y  Throne  is  portable.  It  is  to 
accompan}'  old  brother  Farley  on  all  his 
"progresses."  It  is  to  be  placed  in 
conspicuous  places;  and  will  be  occu- 
pied by  our  mutual  old  friend  when  he 
condescends  to  a|i]oear  at  reviews, 
military  masses,  Eucharistic  congresses. 
Thanksgiving  services,  Pligh  Mass,  and 
so  forth. 

For  instance,  at  a  recent  review,  in 
New  York,  Cardinal  Farley  appeared 
enthroned  on  his  Throne,  taking  prece- 
dence of  ]Mayor  Gaynor.  who  had  been 
shot  into  a  condition  of  abject  fear  of 
Rome. 

Cardinal  Gibbons^  did  you  have  any 
hand  in  tlie  shooting  of  Gaynor? 

Will  you  please  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  priest  who  was  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  and  who  pointed  out  Gaynor  to 
Gallagher? 

Gallagher  is  a  Roman  Catholic: 
Gaynor  is  an  apostate  from  the  same 
"faith."  Then,  it  was  justifiable  to 
kill   him — vrasn't,    it.    Cardinal? 

That  is  what  Gallagher  and  the 
priest  had  been  taught. 

All  about  Xew  York,  that  day,  when 
wild  rumors  were  flj'ing  that  Gaynor 
had  been  killed,  your  people,  Cardinal, 
were  loudly  exclaiming,  "^e  ought  to 
have  been  hilled! 

The  priest  was  sent  to  the  ship,  to 
await  Gallagher,  and  to  point  out  the 
intended  victim  to  the  would-be  assas- 
sin. Gallagher  did  not  know  rthe 
Mayor  by  sight;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  one  on  hand  to  designate 


him.  Nobody  bat  a  priest  could  be 
trusted  to  do  this.  And  a  priest  was 
chosen  whom  Gallagher  did  not  know. 
His  garb  and  his  crucifix  would  ac- 
quaint Gallagher  with  the  man  who 
was  to  aid  him  in  the  murder. 

The  priest  did  not  know  Gallagher, 
lie  was  told  to  place  himself,  conspic- 
uously, on  the  deck;  and  that  a  man 
would  come  to  him,  and  inquire, 
''^Vhich  is  GaynorT' 

The  priest  was  to  mark  out  the 
apostate,  Gallagher  was  to  shoot  him, 
and  both  assassins  were  to  escape  in 
the  confusion  that  would  follow.  The 
priest  did  escape  and  Gallagher  came 
near  doing  so. 

^Vho  was  the  priest,  Cardinal? 

AVhy  has  his  name  been  shrouded  in 
m3stery?  If  his  participation  in  the 
business  was  innocent  and  casual,  why 
has  his  name  boon  kept  such  a  pro- 
found secret  ? 

Cardinal,  in  the  City  of  Xew  York 
— and  in  many  others — 3'our  people 
have  been  battening  on  the  public 
moneys.  ,  Your  parochial  schools,  in 
irJiich  incipient  treason  is  stamped 
vpon  the  brains  of  the  young,  are  be- 
ing supported  on  the  taxes  paid  by 
non-Catholics.  The  Jew,  the  Protest- 
ant, the  Free-thinker  and  the  Social- 
ist are  compelled  to  maintain  your 
schools. 

Gaynor  was  one  of  the  few  children 
thus  reared  who  outgrew  your  childish, 
but  terrible  superstitions.  Gaynor  be- 
came a  candidate  for  ^layor.  The 
priests  preached  against  him.  They 
denounced  him  as  an  apostate  who  de- 
served death. 

Gaynor  was  elected.  He  declared  his 
purpose  to  have  school  conditions  in 
Xew  York  investigated  and  reformed. 
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Then  j'our  people  plotted  against  his 
life. 

ir^^^  Farley  in  the  flot? 
Almost  certainly,  he  was.  Had  he 
not  been  educated  to  believe  that 
apostates  ought  to  be  killed?  He  does 
belieA-e  it;  and  so  do  you,  Cardinal 
Gibbons.    DonH  you? 

Gallagher  had  been  discharged  from 
city  employment.  Gaynor  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  or  of  the  man  himself;  but 
here  was  an  ideal  instrument  to  use 
in  "removing"  the  Maj'or.  He  was 
crack-brained,  excitable,  fearless  and 
desperate. 

He  could  be  told  that  Gaynor  had 
ordered  his  dismissal.  He  could  be 
told  that  Gaynor  had  refused  to  re- 
instate him.  He  could  be  told  that 
Gaynor,  who  had  left  Mm  unemployed 
and  destitute,  was  about  to  take  an  ex- 
pensive voyage  of  ease,  idleness  and 
enjoyment. 

Then  he  could  be  equipped  with  the 
best  improved  revolver,  and  ordered  to 
do  bloody  work  for  Holy  Church.  To 
kill  the  apostate  who  was  about  to  at- 
tack "the  holy  ones  of  God,"  would  be 
a  sublime  act  of  filial  devotion,  which 
would  assure  to  Gallagher  a  martyr's 
crown  and  reward. 

Thus,  fanatics  have  heen  sent  to  stah, 
poison  and  shoot,  ever  since  Popes  be- 
gan to  he  Christs  on  earth — mundane 
representatives  of  Him  who  touched 
no  wound,  save  to  heal  it;  who  made 
none  himself;  and  whose  advent  was 
besung  in  the  angelic  heraldry  of — 

''''Peace  on  earth  and  good,  will 
toward  men." 

Gallagher  shot  Gaynor  down  and 
shot  at  him,  again  and  again.  Only 
by  a  hair's  breath,  did  the  Mayor  es- 
cape. There  chanced  to  be  at  hand  a 
courageous  man  whose  bodily  strength 
overmatched  that  of  the  frenzied  Gal- 
lagher— who  fought  like  a  wild  beast, 
but  was  conquered. 

Tried  and  convicted,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary;  but  is  now 


in  the  hospital,  the  half-way  station  to 
release  on  probation. 

But  he  made  a  convert  out  of  Gay- 
nor. The  Mayor  is  meek  enough  now. 
He  doesn't  want  to  be  shot  any  more. 
Once  was  enough.  He  no  longer  ob- 
structs Tammany.  He  longer  resists 
Murphy.  He  no  longer  threatens  to 
close  tiie  aqueducts  that  lead  public 
moneys  to  Romanist  schools  and  char- 
ities, xind  Avhen  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee voted  an  appropriation  of 
$17,000,  to  be  used  in  the  investigation 
of  the  schools,  Gaynor  interposed  his 
veto. 

Cardinal,  has  Gaynor  returned  to  the 

"bosom"  of  Mother  Church?     You  not 

only  scared  him  out  of  his  intention  to 

cut  off  your  unlawful  revenues,  but  I 

believe  that  you  have  scared  that  poor 

pinchbeck    reformer    back    into    your 

communion. 

*       *       * 

Pardon  this  leng-thy  digression:  We 
will  now  get  back  to  Thrones.  Of 
•  course,  I  ought  to  spell  the  word  with 
a  small  "t,"  but  it  is  something  so 
novel  for  we  Americans  to  see  Ameri- 
can citizens  raised  to  the  nobility  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  and  to.  see  them 
seated  on  thrones,  that  you  really  must 
excuse  me  for  using  a  capital  "T." 

I  don't  mean  any  harm  by  it.  Your 
Eminence. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  the  idea  of 
our  mutual  old  friend  Farley  having 
a  portable  Throne  made,  so  that  he  can 
travel  about  the  country  with  it,  tickles 
me,  all  over. 

Chinese  noblemen  take  their  cof- 
fins along,  when  they  go  upon  their 
journeys,^ and  we  think  it  very  strange 
and   grewsome. 

When  an  Englishman  puts  his  bath- 
tub in  his  luggage  before  leaving  his 
native  shores,  we  consider  him  fan- 
tastically eccentric. 

But  if  King  George,  or  King  Al- 
fonso, or  the  Emperor  William  should 
carry  their  thrones  around  their  realms, 
as  they  moved  from  city  to  city,  we 
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would  suspect  that  they  were  de- 
mented. 

Therefore,  when  an  American  citizen 
who  has  been  made  a  Prince  by  a  for- 
eign potentate,  }ias  a  poi'tahle  throne 
made,  so  that  it  may  accompany  him, 
on  his  goings  to  and  fro,  we  have  to 
bat  our  eyes  rapidly,  to  keep  from 
giggling. 

Let  us  imagine  Farley  ordering  his 
effects  packed  for  a  journey:  let  us 
suppose  that  his  lackeys  have  reported 
that  all  is  ready.  Out  of  natural 
anxiety,  he  will  then  make  a  few  in- 
quiries, such  as — 

Q.  "Have  you  selected  my  finest 
chemise?" 

A.  "Yes,  Your  Eminence,'' 

Q.  "Have  you  chosen  my  softest 
petticoat?" 

A.  "Yes,  Your  Eminence." 

Q.  "The  red  hat  that  cost  me  a  cool 
$10,000?" 

A.  "Certainly,  Your  Eminence." 

Q.  "Have  you  put  in  a  plentiful  suj)- 
ply  of  the  rice  wafers,  out  of  which  I 
will  make  God,  for  us  all  to  eat?" 

A.  "Of  course.  Your  Eminence." 

Q.  "And  the  wine  which  we  will 
change  to  Christ's  blood  and  then 
drink?" 

A.  "Indeed,  yes.  Your  Eminence." 

Q.  "And  my  new  Throne?" 

A.  "How  could  Your  Eminence 
doubt  it?" 

Farley:  "Then  we  are  ready:  let  us 
go,  and  enjoy  the  obeisances,  prostra- 
tions and  felicitations  of  the  Faithful." 

Cardinal  (Til)lions.  have  you  ordered 
your  portable  Throne? 

Has  O'Connell  ordered  his? 

By  the  time  you  three  comedians — 
yourself,  Farley  and  O'Connell  — 
parade  yourselves  around  the  country 
a  few  times,  exhibiting  your  pride, 
your  wealth,  your  fondness  for  pomp 
and  splendor,  your  deter^mination  to  he 
recognized  as  Princes^  democratic 
America  will  rouse  itself,  and  put  you 
down  HARD! 

Don't  you  doubt  it,  Cardinal. 


ire  men  who  wear  breeches  and  who 
OPENLY  live  with  women,  donH  in- 
tend to  he  ruled  hy  Italians  and  Irish- 
men, who  wear  petticoats,  and  who 
SECRETLY  live  with  women. 

Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it, 
Cardinal ! 

Already,  your  editors  are  saying  that 
when  one  of  you  Cardinals  visit  one 
of  our  war-vessels,  you  should  be  re- 
ceived with  a  salute  from  the  cannon, 
and  a  presentation  of  arms  by  the 
marines. 

Already,  it  is  claimed  that  you  Car- 
dinals must  take  precedence  of  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  at  public  functions 
and  banquets. 

Already,  it  is  being  said  that  you 
should  be  accorded,  in  this  country,  the 
same  honors  that  are  paid  to  royal 
princes,  in  Europe. 

What  does  all  this  mean.  Cardinal? 

First,  a  recognized  order  of  nobility 
and  then  a  King — is  that  it.  Cardinal? 

You  are  preparing  to  familiarize 
the  American  people  with  titles  and 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty.  If  one 
variety  of  Prince  can  be  introduced, 
whj'^  not  another? 

If  one  sort  of  throne  can  be  made  ac- 
ceptable, why  not  another? 

Your  Papa  has  no  love  for  republics. 
Cardinal.  He  believes  in  Divine  Right, 
in  hereditary  succession  to  thrones,  and 
in  union  of  Church  and  State — in 
which  union  the  Church  shall  be  on  top. 

You  have  already  put  your  church 
above  one  American  State.  In  New 
Jersey,  its  Governor,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, recently  approved  a  bill  which 
henceforth  deprives  the  State  of  the 
right  to  unite  a  man  and  woman  as 
husband  and  wife. 

Thus,  civil  marriage  is  aholislied  in 
New  Jersey.  The  church  is  above  the 
State,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  church  is 
the  Eoman  Catholic. 

Even  in  Italy,  civil  marriage  is 
obligatory.  Church  marriage  alone  is 
not  sufficient. 

The  present  Premier  of  Italy  is  a 
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Protestant — as  the  Mayor  of  Rome  is 
a  Jew — and  this  Premier  is  endeavor- 
ing to  so  change  the  hiw  that  the  civil 
marriage  shall  be  performed  first. 

In  Catholic  France  the  civil  mar- 
riage is  sufficient.  So,  in  other  Roman- 
ist countries.  But  in  New  Jersey,  Gov- 
ernor Woodrow  Wilson  has  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  law  which  abol- 
ishes civil  marriage  in  an  American 
State. 

No  wonder  the  Romanists  voted  for 
him  at  the  big  cities  of  Georgia,  in  the 
]Ma}^  primary.  But  we  roused  the 
Protestants  of  the  countrj^  counties,  and 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  this 
bet  raver  of  his  State. 
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Were  he  President,  he  and  his  Jesuit 
secretary,  and  the  Jesuit  Chief  Justice 
might  do  for  the  whole  nation  what 
was  done  to  New  Jersey. 

Cardinal,  pray  excuse  me  for  an 
abrupt  change  of  subject : 

You  and  Farley  caused  the  American 
News  Company  and  the  Washington 
News  Company  to  boycott  this  maga- 
zine. 

You    meek    imitators  of  Christ  an- 
nounced   your    intention    of    putting 
Watson's  Magazine  "out  of  business." 
That  was  many  months  ago. 
Instead  of  becoming  alarmed,  I  took 
the  aggressive,  so  managed  that  a  Jef- 
fersonian  news-stand    is   handling  my 
hot   tomales,    and    other 
tomales  equally  fervid. 

Your  people  in  Wash- 
ington dare  not  openly 
attfick  us.  Your  priests, 
there,  are  yelpers,  but 
they  are  cowards. 

They    have     tried    to 
scare  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  Jeffersonian  news- 
stand. 
How? 

By  mailing  him 
Black-hand  post-cards. 
Here  is  a  cut,  made 
from  one : 

Now,  Cardinal,  j^ou'd 
better  leave  that  young 
man.  Bur  well,  alone. 
He  is  conducting  a  legi- 
timate business,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  or  him. 

If  any  further  efforts 
are  made  bj^  your  crowd 
to  ruin  my  business,  I 
can,  and  will,  make 
reprisals  on  you,  here  in 
Georgia. 

Au  rei'Oir,  nion 
Prince. 

(to  be  COXTIXUED.) 
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"TTie  Men  and  Religious  Forward  Movement" 


C.  Whitely  Mullen 


IT  is  surely  matter  for  regret  that 
there  a])ponrs  to  be  a  sharp  conflict 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
movement,  as  disphiyed  by  the  various 
writers  on  the  subject,  among  these 
being  several  ministers  of  one  of 
the  smaller  branches  of  our  great 
Protestant  communion.  The  fact  of 
this  difference  of  view  points  to 
one  of  two  conclusions,  either  to 
some  grave  defect  'in  the  movement 
itself  or  to  misconcej^tion  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  writers  as  to  its  char- 
acter and  scope.  It  ought  not  to  be 
a  useless  or  invidious  task,  therefore, 
to  determine,  if  possible,  which  of 
these  is  the  correct  conclusion. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  is  heralded  b}'  a  five-fold 
message  or  appeal  to  the  public,  and 
especially  to  that  section  of  the  public 
which  recognizes  the  claims  of  religion, 
namely  the  churches.  The  five  points 
of  this  message  are: 

First:  A  call  for  Bible  study  and 
the  restoration  of  family  worship — 
referred  to  as  "the  pivot  of  the  whole 
business." 

Second:  The  duty  of  personal  evan- 
gelism. 

Third:  The  duty  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  missions. 

Fourth :     Social  service. 

Fifth :     "Work  among  boys. 

On  its  face  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
such  a  program  must  commend  itself 
to  all  who  accept  the  Bible  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  lives  of  men,  or  even  to 
such  as  believe  in  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence as  a  whole.  It  behooves  one  to 
be  careful  in  offering  any  criticism  of 
a  movement  whose  basis  and  motive 
power  are  derived  from  such  a  source. 
Wholesale  censure  or  criticism  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  only  error  or 
defect,  if  any  there  be,  must  lie  either 


in  the  practical  application  of  the  pro- 
gram, or  in  the  lack  of  some  strain 
which  ought  to  be  supplied  if  full  effect 
IS  to  be  given  to  an  otherwise  admira- 
ble scheme  for  the  social  and  religious 
advancement  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject 
has  convinced  the  present  writer  that 
in  both  these  respects  there  exists  suffi- 
cient ground  for  controversy  and 
trouble. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the 
message  as  above,  I  will  give  two  quo- 
tations having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue.  The  first  of 
these  is  from  Mr.  Guy  Carleton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  movement,  who  in  his  intro- 
duction to  "Men  and  Religion''  says: 

"This  movement  involves  that  pecu- 
liar and  well-nigh  unique  kind  of  co- 
operation whereby  each  one,  in  reaj)- 
ing  his  own  harvest  for  Christ,  fulfill- 
ing his  own  responsibility  and  doing 
his  own  work,  will  be  doing  at  the 
same  time  exactly  what  the  plans  for 
this  movement  requires  him  to  do. 
The  faithful  Roman  Cathoic,  for 
instance,  will  sacritice  none  of  his  jirin- 
ciples,  and  may  follow  implicitly  the 
teaching  of  his  church  by  working 
even  harder  to  bring  £ill  men  with 
Avhom  he  is  brought  into  contact, 
within  'the  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  servi- 
ces of  His  church,  and  in  doing  this 
he  will  be  carrying  out  to  the  fullest 
degree  the  aim  of  the  ISIen  and  Reli- 
gion Forward  Movement." 

The  second  quotation  is  from  Mr. 
Fred  B.  Smith,  the  campaign  leader, 
who  is  on  record  as  sa^'ing  to  the 
students  of  Kansas  City  Veterinary 
College : 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  let  religion  move 
you  deeply.  AYhether  you  are  a  Jew 
or  Catholic  or  Protestant,  stand  by 
your  principles.     The  biggest  men  in 
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history  were  profoundly  moved  by 
religion.  It  will  help  you  in  your 
fight  for  character  to  follow  a  great 
leader.  Next  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  ideal 
of  a  leader  is  Phillips  Brooks." 

Taking  the  items  of  the  program 
as  they  stand,  let  us  now  see  how  these 
work  out  on  the  basis  just  indicated. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  no  profess- 
ing Christian  could  consistently  take 
exception  to  call  Number  One,  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  are  debarred,  and 
practically  all  are  discouraged,  by  the 
highest  authority  of  their  church,  from 
studying  or  even  possessing  the  word 
of  God.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
IV.)  decreed  that  if  anj'one  without  a 
license  presume  to  read  or  keep  by  him 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  made 
even  by  Catholic  writers,  he  should 
not  be  capable  of  receiving  absolution, 
unless  he  first  give  up  the  Bible  to  the 
Ordinary.  Since  its  promulgation  that 
decree  has  been  reinforced  b}^  at  least 
two  "infallible''  Popes..  Pius  VII,  in 
a  Bull  issued  in  1816,  denounced  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  as  "a 
crafty  device,  by  which  the  very  foun- 
dations of  religion  are  undermined;  a 
pestilence  which  must  be  remedied 
and  abolished ;  a  defilement  of  the  faith 
eminently  dangerous  to  souls,"  etc. 
Pius  IX  in  his  Syllabus  termed  Bible 
Societies  pests  equally  with  socialism, 
communism  and  secre  societies.  So 
pronounced,  indeed,  is  the  hostility  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  very  idea  of 
free  Bible  study  that  the  letter 
addressed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  last 
week  to  the  Republican  Club  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  appears  to  com- 
mend the  practice,  must  like  other 
receent  utterances  of  the  Cardinal, 
have*  been  prompted  by  political  con- 
siderations. In  common  parlance  the 
Cardinal  is  "bluffing."  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
reported  as  refusing  to  recognize  or 
affiliate  with  this  movement.  The 
question  arises  why,  in  view  of  Rome's 


Avell  known  attitude  on  this  matter, 
should  her  co-operation  have  been 
sought  ? 

The  second  call  of  the  message, 
emphasizing  the  duty  of  personal 
evangelism,  also  commands  a  ready 
assent,  that  is  if  b)''  evangelism  is  meant 
the  winning  of  men  to  Christ  and  sal- 
A'ation  not  necessarily  by  preaching  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  but  by  the  witness  of  a  godly 
and  consistent  life,  thereby  "adorning 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior  in  all 
things." 

The  third  call  relates  to  the  duty 
of  the  church  in  the  matter  of  mis- 
sions. Subject  to  the  all-imoprtant 
condition  that  such  missions  shall  be 
truly  Christian  there  can  be  no  con- 
troversy or  lack  of  cordial  response  to 
this  call  also.  Need  it  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  Jewish  missions,  if  any  such 
there  be,  cannot  be  included  in  that 
category?  The  Jew  simply  rejects 
Christ,  and  would  naturally  regard  it 
as  an  insult  and  indignity  to  be 
included  within  the  pale  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  same  remark  must 
apply  to  Unitarian  missions.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Unitarian  (in  all  charity 
be  it  said)  has  always  impressed  the 
writer  as  being  more  inconsistent  and 
illogical  than  that  of  the  Jew,  for  the 
reason  that  the  former,  while  profess- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  repudiates  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  His  divinity. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  was  what  He 
claimed  to  be,  according  to  the  only 
authentic  records  which  have  come 
down  down  to  us, — namely  God  incar- 
nate— or  else  He  was  indeed  the  impos- 
ter  which  the  Jew  claims  that  He  was. 

As  to  Roman  Catholic  missions,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  the  blood  of  the 
reformers  and  martyrs  who  freed  us 
from  Rome's  domination  and  deadly 
superstitions  (as  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  them)  was  shed  in  a  mistaken 
cause ;  if  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  whose  zeal 
and  missionary  labors  are  so  highly 
commended  by  one  of  the  writers  above 
referred  to.  and  who  will  indeed  "com- 
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pass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  prose- 
lyte," only  to  prove  themselves  and 
their  fruitage  such  obnoxious  and 
undesirable  members  of  any  commu- 
nity that  the  whole  order  has  been  at 
one  time  or  other  expelled  from  every 
nation  of  Europe,  and  even  from  such 
heathen  nations  as  Japan;  and  if  it  is 
false  that  "To  receive  Jesuits  into  a 
Kingdome  is  to  receive  a  Vermine 
which  at  length  will  knaw  out  the 
heart  of  the  State  both  spiritual  and 
temporal."  (See  "The  Jesuit's  Cate- 
chisme" — 1602;)  that  on  the  contrary 
these  are  to  be  rated  as  honest  men, 
true  servants  of  God  and  ambassadors 
of  Jesus  Christ:  if,  moreover,  the 
divine  exhortation  to  "Come  out  of 
her  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partak- 
ers of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues,"  has  ceased  to  have  any 
binding  force  upon  the  enlightened 
Christian  conscience,  then  and  then 
only  can  Roman  Catholic  missions  be 
characterized  as  Christian  in  anything 
but  the  mere  name. 

Judging  from  the  sj^stematic  and 
persistent  efforts  of  many  so-called 
Protestants  in  these  days  to  fraternize 
and  affiliate  with  the  sj^stem  of  reli- 
gion in  question,  no  doubt  all  the  above 
mentioned  conditions  will  readily  be 
conceded  by  such;  but  here  let  it  be 
said,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
only  safe,  consistent.  Scriptural  and 
legitimate  attitude  for  any  Protestant 
church  to  maintain  towards  the  apos- 
tate Church  of  Eome  is  that  of  a 
Christian  missionary;  and  the  moment 
that  attitude  gives  place  to  one  of  fra- 
ternal co-02:)eration  and  Christian  fel- 
loAvship  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  apostasy  from  the  true 
faith  of  the  Gospel  has  already  been 
taken;  and  that  step  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  followed  by  others. 

As  to  the  two  last  items  of  the  pro- 
gram no  word  of  comment  seems  neces- 
sary. 

In  a  word,  then,  fellowship  and  co- 
operation among  men  on  a  religious 
basis   must   have   its   limitations,   and 


tliese,  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  point, 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament.  Jolin.  "the  apostle  of 
love,"  writes  in  his  second  epistle 
"Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the 
world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  (the  vSavior  Messiah)  is  come 
in  the  flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and 
an  anti-Christ.  If  there  come  any 
unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither 
bid  him  God-speed,  for  he  that  bid- 
deth  him  God-speed  is  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds."  (II  John  7 — II:  also  I 
John  II,  23.)  Reference  is  here  made 
to  "doctrine;"  and  it  is  also  woi-thy  of 
special  note  that  our  Lord's  complaint 
against  most  of  the  delinquent 
churches  of  Asia  was  that  they  tol- 
erated false  teachers  and  their  doc- 
trines. Be  it  remembered  that  the  per- 
son here  speaking  is  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  who  trod  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  preached  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  are  to  be  taken 
as  re]")resentative  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  church  militant  on  earth  in  post- 
Apostolic  times.  This  surely  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  present  day 
laxity  in  the  church  in  the  matter  of 
doctrinal  standards.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  soundness  in  the  faith  is 
commonly  esteemed  of  so  little  import- 
ance as  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
any  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
to  be  held  as  essential  to  salvation  f 
Only  let  a  man  be  sincere  in  his 
belief,  be  that  belief  what  it  may,  and 
fairly  correct  in  his  conduct  and 
deportment,  and  he  is  as  sure  of 
Heaven  as  the  next  man,  whoever  he 
may  be.  Such  appears  to  be  the  sum 
total  of  the  average  man's  religious 
creed  in  these  days.  Verily,  if  Dr. 
Barnett  should  care  to  add  another  to 
his  somewhat  extended  list  of  prevail- 
ing delinquencies  in  the  domain  of 
morals  and  religion  it  might  well  be 
the  deplorable  ignorance  and  gulli- 
bility of — we  will  not  say  the  average 
citizen  but — the  ordinary  church  mem- 
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ber  m  regard  to  most  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Inci- 
dentally, I  would  here  remark  that  in 
referring  to  "the  hallowed  footsteps  of 
AVilliam  Ewart  Gladstone,"  Dr.  Bar- 
nett  possibly  overlooked  the  fact  that 
that  statesman  by  his  peculiar  and, 
anti-Protestant  ecclesiastical  policy 
when  prime  minister  did  more  than 
any  two  other  men  of  his  time  to  pro- 
mote the  Romeward  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England.  All  or  nearly 
all  of  Gladstone's  appointees  to  the 
higher  offices  m  the  church  were  either 
of  the  Ritualistic  or  extreme  Latitudi- 
narian  type.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus 
primarily  responsible  for  the  secession 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  to 
which  Dr.  Barnett  belongs,  from  the 
main  body.  Does  Dr.  Barnett  con- 
sider that  a  suiRcient  cause  for  grati- 
tude to  Gladstone? 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
the  promoters  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  is  that  so  far  as  its 
doctrinal  side  is  concerned  it  is  a  pot 
pourri  of  nearly  all  the  creeds  extant. 
Without  admitting  that  the  charge  has 
been  established,  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  no  adequate  repudiation  of 
that  charge  has  yet  appeared,  and  that 
having  regard  to  prevailing  conditions 
and  the  trend  of  the  times  such  a  dis- 
claimer is  inperatively  called  for.  No 
amount  of  special  pleading,  brilliant 
or  otherwise,  will  make  good  this 
defect  or  atone  for  the  lack  of  such  an 
assurance.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  at 
once  the  most  exclusive  and  the  most 
all-embracing  message  the  eternal  God 
could  send  or  mortal  man  receive — 
exclusive  of  all  falsehood,  error,  shams 
and  counterfeits,  and  inclusive  of  every 
child  of  man  who  accepts  its  terms.  Is 
is  not  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
reverses  this  order  by  propagating 
every  kind  of  error  and  imposture,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize any  movement  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind  of  which  she  is  not  the 
author  and  leader,  on  the  other;  even 
giong  so  far  as  to  condemn  and  ana- 
thematize all  who  refuse  to  yield  assent 


to  her  claims?  By  the  law  of  Christ 
she  is  ipso  facto  placed  outside  the 
pale  of  Ilis  Church. 

Doubtless  it  is  not  the  Christian 
man's  duty  to  be  forever  waging  war 
on  heretics  and  non-Christians.  The 
injunction  to  as  far  as  possible  "live 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  and  others  of 
a  like  import,  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind.  "\Ye  gladly  recognize  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  an  inspired  Apostle 
when  he  said  "Whatsoever  things  are 
true,honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of 
good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue  and 
if  there  be  any  praise  think  on  these 
things.''  There  is  a  wide  difference, 
however,  between  rendering  obedience 
to  such  exhortations  and  offering  the 
right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to 
all  who  call  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  their  motives, 
tenets  or  affiliations.  We  claim,  more- 
over, that  there  are  exceptionally  grave 
and  urgent  considerations,  demanding 
that  a  clear,  ringing  note  of  warning 
shall  be  sounded  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. 

We  all  know  that  there  has  been 
another  movement  in  progress  in  the 
Protestant  (?)  Episcopal  Church  for 
several  decades  past,  a  movement  which 
if  unchecked,  bids  fair  to  absorb  that 
church  in  the  apostate  Romish  system. 
As  indicating  the  progress  which  this 
movement  has  made  and  the  extent  to 
Avhich  Jesuitry  has  intrenched  itself  in 
the  P.  E.  Church,  we  have  just  been 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  "priest" 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York  undertak- 
ing not  only  to  restore  the  Mass  and 
other  mediaeval  rites  and  observances 
adjured  at  the  Reformation,  but  to  for- 
mally excommunicate  an  active  mem- 
ber and  ex-vestryman  of  his  church  on 
the  charge  of  "brawling,"  because,  for- 
sooth, the  said  member  is  party  to  an 
action  for  recovering  the  church  prop- 
erty from  the  hands  of  this  traitor  and 
usurper  of  the  pastoral  office.  Bishop 
Greer's  apparent  apathy  and  failure  to 
deal  with  this  clerical  delinquent  as 
justice  demands  is  anything  but  reas- 
suring as  to  the  probability  of  a  recov- 
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ery  from  the  deplorably  lapsed  condi- 
tion into  which  this  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  has  sunk. 

Be  it  noted,  as  further  proof  of  the 
progress  this  latter  movement  is  mak- 
ing, that  a  so-called  "Christian  Unity 
Foundation"  has  been  inaugurated 
under  the  auspices  of  leading  bishops 
and  clergy,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  is  "To  promote  Christian  unity 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world." 
Special  prominence  is  given  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  the  foremost  and 
numerically  the  largest  of  the  Chris- 
tian bodies  in  the  United  States,  not 
a  word  being  said  as  to  the  apostate 
character  of  that  Communion.  The 
sum  total  of  this  Unity  Foundation 
jNfovement  appears  to  be  that  the  P.  E. 
Church,  one  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  the  country,  has  assumed  the 
role  of  intermediary  to  bring  all  into 
a  happy  fraternal  combine,  her  left 
hand  being  extended  seriatim  to  all  the 
Protestant  bodies,  while  her  right  hand 
is  firmly  clasped  by  her  "Sister  of  the 
Roman  Obedience."  The  whole  affair 
savors  so  unmistakably  of  Jesuit  plot- 
ting that  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped 
and  prayed  that  none  of  the  )other 
denominations  will  suffer  themselves  to 
be  caught  in  this  trap  at  least. 

If  further  evidence  be  needed  as  to 
the  truly  lamentable  departure  of  this 
church  from  her  own  standards,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  and  good  work  of  the  late 
Pastor  O'Connor,  editor  of  the  "Con- 
verted Catholic''  and  himself  an  ex- 
priest  of  Rome,  in  bringing  thousands 
of  deluded  votaries  (including  some 
160  priests)  out  of  that  enslaving  sys- 
tem into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  taken  up  and  is  now 
being  continued  not  by  any  member  of 
this  truly  Laodicean  church,  but  by  a 
bishop  and  presbyter  of  the  compara- 
tively small  body  of  Christian  people 
whose  loyalty  to  truth  and  Reforma- 
tion principles  resulted  in  their  being 
virtually  driven  out  of  the  older  body. 
Could  there,  I  ask,  be  a  greater  scandal 
and   reproach   to   any   church  bearing 


'the  name  which  still  hangs — ^loosely 
enough,  doul)tless — to  this  straying 
member  of  (he  family?  Truly  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ]Men  and  Religion  INIove- 
ment,  so  far  iis  this  particular  church 
is  concerned,  bid  fair  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory  to  one  man  at  least.  Need 
it  be  said  who  that  man  is?  Should 
the  Church  of  Rome  be  indeed  brought 
into  official  relations  with  this  move- 
ment, and  success  from  the  papal  stand- 
point be  achieved,  can  it  be  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  this  would  mean  the 
triumph  of  a  grand  Jesuitical  scheme 
to  entrap  and  subvert  the  Protestant 
churches?  One  thing  may  be  held  as 
certain — America  has  much  to  learn 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  taught  by  bitter  experience,  as 
to  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the 
Order  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Yes,  forward  by  all  means  let  it  be, 
but  under  whose  command?  Let 
Christ  Himself  give  the  word  and  we 
will  gladly  obey,  whether  to  victory  or 
to  death.  If  He  were  here  in  person 
what  would  his  message  be  to  the 
church  as  a  whole  in  America?  Would 
it  not  be  about  as  follows:  "I  know 
thy  works,  and  th}^  love  and  faith  and 
ministr}'^  and  patience,  and  thnt  thy 
last  works  are  more  than  the  first. 
But  I  have  this  against  thee,  that  thou 
suffcrest  the  woman  Jezebel,  who  call- 
eth  herself  a  prophetess ;  and  she  teach- 
eth  and  seduceth  my  servants  to  com- 
mit fornication  and  to  eat  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  And  I  gave  her  time 
that  she  should  repent,  and  she  willeth 
not  to  repent  of  her  fornication.  Has 
she  not  had  ample  time  and  opportu- 
nity since  the  Reformation  period  to 
repent  and  forsake  her  evil  waj's,  but 
has  she  done  so?  And  are  not  her  lov- 
ers— France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  other 
nations — even  now  eating  her  flesh  and 
making  her  desolate  and  naked,  accord- 
ing to  my  word?  This  ought  ye  to 
have  done — exclude  Jezebel,  the  harlot 
church — and  not  'to  leave  the  other 
undone — preach  my  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  (See  Rev.  II,  19,  etc; 
XYII,  16,  etc.) 


Just  One  More  Teenie,  Tinesie  Talk  on 
Foreign  Missions 


{ i  \  AT  oiioniious  expense,  we  are 
fighting-  Eonian  Catholicism,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Why  not  call  in  those  Missionaries, 
and  fight  Roman  Catholicism,  in  the 
United  States? 

It  is  vastly  more  important  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  civil  liberty,  to  save  this 
land  of  free  speech^  than  it  is  to 
''redeem''  Central  and  Sonth  America 
from  the  paganism  and  despotism  of 
Rome. 

(2)  The  following  passage  occurs 
in  Elective  Messages^  a  Missionary 
organ  published  in  Japan : 

And  a  Grave  Crises 

Once  again  it  is  a  crisis  time  in  these 
heathen  lands.  Only  last  week  I  read 
that  in  the  University  of  Tokyo  there 
are  some  5,000  students.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  classification  of  these  stu- 


dents accordng  to  religious  views.  It 
confirmed  a  report  that  I  had  heard 
that  the  old  interest  in  missions  and 
sympathy  of  missions  is  dying  out,  and 
that  because  the  harvest  had  not  been 
gathered  Avhen  it  was  ripe  it  was  rot- 
ting, and  the  people  sinking  their 
heathenism  for  infidelity.  This  was 
the  table.  Of  the  5,000  students,  6 
were  Confucianists,  60  Christians,  300 
Buddhists,  1,000  atheists,  and  the 
remaining  3,000  agnostics.  Wliat  an 
astounding  statement  from  the  centre 
of  culture  in  the  new  Japan !  Only 
300  standing  for  the  old  religion  of 
the  East  and  4,600  either  infidels  or 
agnostics !  They  have  heard  the  Gos- 
pel. At  least  they  have  had  a  glean- 
ing of  their  harvest,  but  perhaps  we 
have  missed  our  opportunity  in  Japan, 
and  the  nations  are  drinking  in  the 
infidelity  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  Higher  Criticism  and  rationalism 


Missionary  lady.     Enjoying  an  airing. 
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of  the  West.    That  is  what  constitutes 
this  missionary  emergency. 

Yes;  there  is  always  "a  crisis"  in 
these  foreign  fields.  As  far  back  as 
you  can  trace  missionary  literature, 
you  can  trace  this  "crisis." 

This  missionary  "crisis"  is  twin- 
brother  to  the  Steel  Trust's  Japanese 
war-scare. 


This  missionary  "crisis"'  has  its 
origin  in  the  same  hunger  for  "More." 

This  perpetual,  antiquated,  and  war- 
ranted-to-stay-hitched  ''crisis,"  purslies 
us  wherever  we  read  jn  missionary 
letters,  papers  and  magazines. 

A  good  old  moss-back,  gray-headed 
crisis,  is  this  perpetual-motion,  mov- 
ing-picture, h^'draulic-ram  missionary 
"crisis." 
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Here   of  late,   it   is  becoming  pcain-     the    home    land,    and    languish   amid 
fully   acute.     Unless  we   feed   it  with     privations,  in  distant  "fields." 
ducats,  riglit  awa,v,  I  am  afraid  that         You   have  been    asked   to   weep   out 


T,,.     .  .  ,         , ,,  .  +„,„„+    „^„i^       Missionaries  and  native  workers,  out  for  a 

Missionary  girls,  Avno  ought  to  be  at  work  ' 

'  .  .  ride, 

m  our  own  country. 


some    of    the    winners    of    souls    may 
fling  up  their  jobs. 

(3)  You  have  heard  much  plaintive 
oratory  on  the  subject  of  missionary 
hardships.  You  have  heard  how  they 
leaA'e  their  "loved  ones,"  and  pine  for 


your  contributions  to  the  "cause" — 
said  cause  embracing  a  tender  care  for 
the  rotten  teeth  and  afflicted  bodies, 
and  untortured  minds  and  hands  of 
800,000,000  heathen. 
To  convince    you  that    the  Foreign 


Missionary,  about  to  take  a  horse-back  ride. 
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Missionary    is    a    well    fed    iiiul    well     all.  tlinl  sliows  the  slig^htest  evangeli- 
dressed  indivirlual,  I  am  presenting  to     cal  zeal? 


your  thoughtful  consideration  the  pic- 
tures of  some  of  these  much-enduring 
bipeds. 

They  themselves  had  these  photo- 
graphs taken.  They  themselves  sent 
these  ]ih()tographs  to  this  country,  for 
reproduction  in   missionary  magazines. 


(4)      Oi!!'    luiine    ])i'eachei's    are    the 


Surgery    in    a    missionary    hospital.      Two 
Surgeons  and  four  attendants. 

Please  regard  those  missionaries 
carefully. 

See  how  prosperous  they  appear. 

See  how  they  travel. 

Did  you  ever  put  your  eyes  on  faces 
that  express  so  much  self-satisfaction, 
complacency  and  commonplace  smug- 
ness ? 

Is   there    a    single    face,    among   tlicm      Missionary   lady,   out  on   a   pleasure   ride. 


Missionaries,  elegantly  at  tea. 
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pack-mules  of  this  unscriptural  inethod- 
of  missionary  work  in  forcioii  fields. 

The  '-Boarcis''  are  all  hiiihly  paid. 
The  editors  are  well  paid.  The  foreion 
missionary  is  so  well  paid  that  he  lives 
ill  luxury  and  keeps  a  house-ful  of 
servants. 

The  home  preacher  is  poorly  paid; 


h-y.^  -'^^'^i^i'M 


They  are  on  your  pay-roll.     "Native  Avork- 

ers."     You  have  98,000  of 

them  Iiired. 

and  his  wife  nnd  daughter  have  to  do 
the  hou>:ediold  drudgery. 

I  wonder  that  the  home  preacher 
tamely  submits  to  the  "Boards"'  and  to 
the  subsidized  editors. 

(5)  Our  people  are  maintaining 
abroad  thousands  of  schools,  hospitals, 
physicians,  dentists,  trained  nurses 
and  dispensers  of  free  medicines. 
Every  dollar  spent  that  way,  is  needed 
here  at  home. 


Slie  is  on  your  pay-roll.      Native  worker. 


Typical  group  of  American  cliildien. 
have  millions  of  them. 


We 


TKe  King's  Image 


Walter  E.  Grogan 

(Author  of  "TKe  Dregs  of  Wrath,"  ''THe  King's  Sceptre,"  "TRe  Curse  of  the  Fultons,"  etc.) 


IKXE^^'  him  at  once.  He  was 
grayer,  he  was  grimmer,  he  was 
more  than  ever  like  a  man  of 
granite,  hard  and  immobile,  but  I  knew 
him.  The  sight  of  him  gravely  unfold- 
ing his  table  napkin  and  covering  his 
thin  knees  at  luncheon  in  the  little 
hotel  set  my  thoughts  back  over  ten 
years.  I  was  then  a  lad  of  sixteen.  I 
had  seen  him  constantly  in  the  queer 
medieval  streets  of  Tsalburg,  the  little 
capital  of  Ertaria  in  the  Balkans. 
Gray  and  grim,  he  was  then  the  Gen- 
eral Commandant  of  the  army,  the 
iron  right  hand  of  the  "Wolf  King  Peter 
XII.  He  was  grayer  and  grimmer 
now,  but  undoubtedly  the  man.  For 
a  while  I  racked  my  memory  for  his 
name.  It  came  suddenly.  General 
Hartzel !     Undoubtedly  the  man. 

The  Times  supplied  me  with  many 
conjectures.  The  senile  old  King  was 
dead;  his  heir,  the  Prince  Paul,  had 
lived  his  own  life  in  Europe  incognito, 
and  the  heir  was  not  foTthcoming. 
Rumor  said  he  was  in  Paris. 

Eor  three  days  I  watched  the  Gen- 
eral. He  knew  no  one  at  the  hotel,  he 
spoke  to  no  one,  but  I  saw  him  more 
than  once  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  young  man  about  my  own  age,  about 
my  own  height,  about  my  own  color, 
but — for  the  sake  of  my  own  vanitj^ — 
alike  in  no  other  particular.  This  was 
— the  information  was  easily  come  b}'^ 
— the  Comte  de  Troisetoilles,  a  young 
Frenchman  of  position,  now  considera- 
bly taken  with  the  beautiful  singer. 
Mile.  Aimee  Bergeaux.  That  was  the 
story  noised  about,  and  in  proof  there- 
of her  little  steam  yacht  rode  in  the 
harbor,  he  was  constantly  with  her, 
and  a  rumor  was  essential  to  the  place. 
A  companion,  large,  fat,  unmistakably 
German  and  delightfully    placid    cast 


a  broad,  complacent  smile  of  propriety 
over  the  romance. 

My  General,  I  noted,  snarled  at  the 
soprano  for  whose  smiles  princes  com- 
peted. He  was  thorough,  was  my  Gen- 
eral, dear  man  of  stone.  Venus  her- 
self would  have  been  balUed  by  him. 
But  he  spoke  earnestly  and  vehemently 
to  the  Count,  he  who  was  so  taciturn. 
.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I 
met  my  (Jencral  on  the  south  cliff  by 
the  absurd  little  fort.  There  was  a 
streak  of  smoke  on  the  horizon.  He 
was  shaking  a  fist  at  it,  a  violent,  tem- 
l)estuous  fist. 

I  have  been  a  prey  to  sudden  impul- 
ses all  my  life.  I  had  maintained  an 
Englishman's  reserve  for  three  days. 
I  broke  it  suddenly  on  the  cliff.  I 
accosted  the  General  in  Ertarian. 

"You  are  disturbed,  General  Hart- 
zel,'' I  said. 

He  wheeled  round  surprisingly.  His 
astonishment  grew  when  he  saw  me, 
the  silent  companion  of  his  luncheons. 

"Monsieur  speaks  Ertarian,''  he  said. 

"A  little,"  I  answered  modestly,  yet 
Avith  inward  elation.  To  surjirise  a 
man  of  granite !  Elation  was  surely 
pardonable. 

"As  a  native,"  he  continued.  I 
bowed.  "It  is  wonderful !  Are  you 
Ertarian?" 

"Ko,"  I  replied. 

"Xo,''  he  echoed  witli  regret.  "You 
are  English.  I  saw  you  smoke  a  pipe. 
15ut  you  know  my  real  name?  I  am 
Captain  Schneidlitz  here.'' 

I  laughed.  "Pardon  me.  General,  I 
have  been  amusing  myself  with  your 
surprise.  My  father  was  British  Min- 
ister at  Tsalburg  for  many  years.  As 
a  boj'-  I  spent  my  holidays  there. 
Hence  my  accent." 

"Your  name  is — ?"  he  demanded. 
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''Havensea,"  I  answered. 

"Then  your  father  is ?" 

"Exactly.  I  am  now  the  head  of 
my  family.  It  is  a  large  family,  Gen- 
eral, I  have  tens  of  aunts;  my  cous- 
ins are  limitless.  I  pass  an  uneasy  life 
trying  to  evade  them  and  my  unneces- 
sary title.  It  is  difficult — please  respect 
my  incognito  as  I  respect  yours,  Cap- 
tain Schneidlitz.'' 

"You  dislike  your  title?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"The  coronet  has  given  me  a  head- 
ache of  the  soul.  You  don't  know  how 
terrible  a  British  title  is.  It  is  a  mere 
lever  for  opening  bazaars,  a  free  ticket 
to   everybody's   dinners." 

"You  object  to  j-ourself  ?"  His  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  the  man  of  gran- 
ite, was  tremulous  with  excitement. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  answered;  "not  to 
myself — but  to  the  impossibility  of 
being  myself.  I  am  an  English  peer. 
I  have  not  even  the  picturesqueness 
of  poverty.  You  do  not  understand. 
In  Ertaria  they  do  not  hold  flower 
shows.  I  do  not  object  to  myself — I 
object  to  Lord  Havensea." 

The  General  looked  round  anxiously. 
A  wide-breeched  soldier  was  walking 
toward  the  fort;  a  white-stringed  bon- 
net was  going  home.  Seaward  the 
streak  of  smoke  blackened  the  eye  of 
the  sun.  The  sight  of  that  caused  the 
man  of  granite  to  swear  solemnly  in 
Ertarian — a  language  admitting  a  wide 
choice  of  expression  to  a  man 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  wrong. 

"I  wdll  reply  to  your  first  question,'' 
he  said.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  He 
was  under  some  strong  emotion.  "I 
am  disturbed.  That  little  streak  of 
smoke  dissolving  out  there  represents 
my  hopes  dissipated,  evaporated.  My 
hopes  are  the  hopes  of  Ertaria.  AVe 
are  a  small  country,  but  we  are  proud.'' 

"A  country's  pride  invariably  com- 
pensates for  lack  of  acres." 

"It  is  a  jest  to  you,"  he  said  sadly. 
I  had  expected  him  to  be  angry  at  my 
flippant  remark.     The  sadness  of  his 


voice  slipped  past  my  guard.     Here  at 
last  I  had  found  a  man  who  could  feel. 

"Your  pardon.  General,"  I  said  more 
soberly  than  I  had  previously  spoken. 
"The  pride  of  Ertaria  I  know,  rests 
ujion  an  unstained  national  honor." 

"If  you  believed  that!"  he  cried. 

"I  do,"  I  answered  stoutly. 
"Frankly  you  are  all  absurd,  but  it  is  a 
glorious  absurdity.  Small,  hemmed  in 
by  enemies,  you  have  kept  an  inde- 
pendence, noble  and  untainted,  for 
seven  hundred  years." 

"You  believe  it!  Why  not?"  he 
cried  excitedly.  "Your  father,  the  dear 
Lord  Havensea,  loved  us.  He  was  our 
friend.  His  representations  at  St. 
Jame's  saved  us  once.  You  inherited 
his  love.    We  are  in  peril  now." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "the  lost  heir." 

"He  is  out  there  under  that  streak 
or  smoke." 

"He  was  the  Comte  de  Troise- 
toilles?" 

"Yes.  The  French  singer  in  Rus- 
sian.   You  understand?" 

"Kidnapped!  Scratch  a  French 
soprano  and  you  will  find  a  Russian. 
My  General!"  I  was  indeed  sorry  for 
him.  He  was  honest,  was  this  man  of 
granite.  He  loved  his  country.  And 
Prince  Paul^  "Royal  robes  should 
cover  men,  not  flattered  fools." 

"You  understand.  The  great  game 
is  lost.  I  love  Ertaria  as  I  love  noth- 
ing else.  I  would  pour  out  my  blood 
willingly  for  her.  That  would  be  noth- 
ing. I  have  been  the  guardian  of  her 
honor.  That  was  everything.  And 
now  the  hand  of  the  greedy  Bear  is 
stretched  out  for  it.  And  it  is  lost. 
At  east  five  minutes  ago  I  said  it  was 
lost.  But  now  you — you  can  save  it — 
the  great  name,  the  honor  of  Ertaria, 
the  independence,  the  life-blood!" 

"I !  My  dear  General,  I  am  a  tried 
English  peer  recoverin^if  from  a  surfeit 
of  municipal  and  parochial  addresses." 

"You — only  you.  You  are  an  Eng- 
lishman, you  speak  Ertarian,  you 
resemble   the   Prince   Paul   somewhat; 
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he  is  unknown  in  Ertaria.  You  are 
out  of  love  with  your  own  identity; 
3'ou  long  for  something  else,  for  some 
other  life " 

"My  dear  General,  speak  out  the 
whole  of  your  madness." 

"Come,  Lord  Havensea,  and  hold 
the  throne!" 

I  was  staggered,  astounded.  For  a 
moment  I  watched  the  smoke  becom- 
ing thinner  and  thinner.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  to  pop  out.  It  was  of  course  a 
trick  of  the  inuigination. 

"You  are  an  Englishnuin — therefore 
A'ou  have  courage." 

It  was  transcendent  flattery.  A 
throne ! 

"It  is  madness,  ni}'  General,"  I  said. 
His  eyes  sparkled. 

"It  is  the  madness  we  love,"  he  said 
softly.  "And  it  is  for  the  countr}^,  my 
country.  The  poor  fool  will  come 
back.  Don't  let  it  be  too  late.  Keep 
the  throne  for  him — and  for  us,  for  the 
Ertarian  children  unborn  that  they  be 
not  born  the  slaves  of  the  Muscovite. 
You  have  read  the  history  of 
Poland?" 

"It  is  folly,  but — "  I  commenced. 

"The  train  starts  tonight,  my 
Prince,  at  eleven.  The  West  Station. 
I  will  make  all  things  ready."  The 
General  looked  out  at  the  winking  sun. 
The  real  Prince  Avas  kidnapped,  but  in 
his  dire  need  Fate  had  tossed  him  a 
pseudo  one. 

It  was  the  wildest  of  folly,  of  course, 
but  once  seriously  embarked  upon,  it 
was  remarkable  how  smoothly  it  ran. 
I  returned  to  the  hotel,  paid  my  bill, 
sent  my  valet  home  to  England,  and 
met  the  General  at  the  station.  I 
entered  the  first-class  compartment  a 
private  English  gentleman — even  my 
poor  little  title  left  in  the  custody  of 
ni}'  lawyers  in  Ely  Place — and  across 
the  Ertarian  frontier  I  stepped  out 
Paul  V. 

We  alighted  at  a  small  station. 
There  were  three  of  four  anxious-look- 
ing men  on  its  slender  platform.  They 
were  dressed  in  the  frock  coat  of  cere- 


mony. One  man  only  was  conspicu- 
ous in  a  gorgeous  uniform.  It  reminded 
me  of  my  own  Havensea  livery.  I  was 
preparing  to  be  royally  gracious  to 
him  when  Hartzel  whispered  he  was 
the  station-master.  It  was  a  brilhant 
moniing;  the  sun  lay  on  the  white 
caps  of  the  mountain  pass  and  glis- 
tened; big  butterflies  painted  the  field; 
the  air  was  clear,  rarified.  I  was  in 
excellent  sprits. 

The  General  watched  the  absurd  lit- 
tle engine  puH  its  way  onward.  Then 
he  turned  to  me,  took  off  his  hat,  knelt 
and  kissed  my  hand.  The  spectacle  of 
niv  man  of  granite  kneeling,  his  honest, 
ugly  face  disfigured  by  emotion,  struck 
nio  strangely. 

"To  my  God,  my  Country  and  my 
King  are  my  life  and  my  honoi-  dedi- 
cated," he  said,  the  quaint  old  for- 
mula of  allegiance  in  Ertaria.  The 
frock  coats  went  through  the  same  per- 
formance. It  lacked  the  earnestness  of 
the  General  and  had  a  note  of  anxiety. 
The}''  looked  as  though  they  were 
expecting  a  troop  of  Cossacks  over  the 
edge  of  the  pass  and  were  nervous. 
But  the  ceremony  marked  a  step  in  the 
game.  Until  then  I  was  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  I  was  no  longer  Lord  Hav- 
ensea, but  I  had  not  yet  become  King 
until  I  had  stepped  out  of  my  uncom- 
fortable compartment  into  a  kingdom. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said  in  their  own 
picturesque  tongue,  "you  are  the  first 
of  my  subjects  to  welcome  me.  Not 
as  King  will  I  speak  to  you  now,  but 
as  a  fellow-worker,  for  my  heart  also 
is  dedicated  to  God  and  Ertaria," 

That  struck  some  spark  into  their 
dull  faces, 

"Seven  centuries  of  liberty  are  in  our 
hands,"  said  I.  "The  dead  fathers  of 
Ertaria  have  given  us  this  heritage. 
It  is  that  which  I  come  to  preserve — 
in  peace  if  God  wills,  but  if  not,  the 
history  of  Ertaria  tells  us  how  to 
act," 

Bombast  if  you  will,  but  it  brought 
life,  valor,  strength  into  their  faces. 

As  for  the  man  of  granite,  his  eyes 
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flashed.  Ten  minutes  more  and  we 
were  galloping  up  the  white  ribbon  of 
a  road  toward  Tsalburg,  embarked 
upon  as  mad  a  mission  as  was  ever 
enacted  in  this  Balkan  basin  of  mad 
missions.  Our  frock-coated  friends 
remained  behind.  I  kissed  each  on  his 
scrubby  cheek,  and  told  him  to  guard 
our  frontier.  They  s^>ore  to  this  with 
tears  in  their  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "we  have  played  the 
first  act  of  the  farce." 

"You  have  done  well,"  my  mentor 
replied.  "But  this  is  no  farce.  It  is  a 
perilous  game  to  play." 

"You  did  not  tell  me  so  before,  Gen- 
eral. A  spice  of  danger  gives  it  a 
zest." 

"You  speak  like  a  soldier." 

"I  was  a  soldier — that  was  before  I 
became  a  peer  and  was  a  personage. 
Shall  I  pass  muster?  Will  they  per- 
ceive I  am  no  King?  Will  the  people 
be  with  me?" 

"Keep  a  brave  heart  and  that  will 
carry  you  through.  The  Russian  Min- 
ister, of  course,  will  know  you  are  an 
impostor." 

"The  deuce  he  will!" 

"You  must  bluff  him." 

"And  four  weeks  ago  I  received  the 
freedom  of  an  English  town  from  a 
successful  grocer!  Hartzel,  my  blood 
races !  Here  are  romance,  adventure ! 
I  am  your  debtor  for  life!" 

"That  debt  may  be  liquidated  at  any 
moment,"  he  said  grimly.  For  a  min- 
ute his  old  face  softened,  and  then  it 
was  as  hard  as  ever.  I  knew  that  some 
touch  of  remorse  had  stabbed  him. 
The  game  was  nothing  to  me;  he  was 
staking  my  life  for  a  cause  in  which  I 
had  no  concern.  Then  came  the 
thought  of  his  country.  No  life  mat- 
tered then. 

That  night  we  laj^  in  a  small  town, 
and  I  was  shown  secretly  to  a  few  of 
the  towns  chief  men;  and  the  next 
night  we  slept  in  the  General's  house  at 
Tsalburg.  The  rumor  of  my  coming 
circulated  furiously.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
when   I  was   preparing  to   rest,   tired 


with  my  long  journey,  a  mob  assembled 
in  the  square  outside  and  sang  the 
national  anthem  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Hartzel  harrangued  thorn  from  the  bal- 
cony. I  was  fatigued.  I  could  not  be 
disturbed,  but  on  the  morrow  their 
King  would  meet  them.  That  was  the 
purport  of  his  speech.  The  national 
anthem  broke  out  again,  and  presently, 
with  the  poetical  inspiration  of  the 
nation,  they  sang  a  legendary  sere- 
nade. 

Hartzel  came  to  my  room  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  my  bed.  I  was  nearly 
dead  with  fatigue,  but  he  was  inex- 
orable. 

"Tomorrow  will  see  the  crucial  test 
of  our  scheme,  so  you  must  listen. 
There  are  two  factions  in  Ertaria.  In 
the  late  King's  reign  I  kept  the  Ter- 
tourgkis  in   abeyance." 

"The  Tertourgkis!"  I  cried,  memory 
stirring  me.  "They  had  some  fued 
with  the  reigning  family  and — and 
there  was  a  daughter." 

"You  remember?"  he  said.  "Prince 
Tertourgki  is  an  old  man.  His  wealth 
and  his  lands  go  to  this  daughter,  his 
only  child.     She  is  very  beautiful." 

"She  was  a  beautiful  child,  dark  and 
serene  as  night." 

"The  Prince  has  claims  to  the  throne. 
He  is  the  descendant  of  the  Tertourg- 
kis, who  reigned  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  despots,  and  a  revo- 
lution set  the  Borros  on  the  throne. 
The  Prince  has  never  abrogated  his 
claim.     There  is  a  second  cousin " 

"jSIy  General,  the  rest  is  easy  to  deci- 
pher. The  second  cousin  has  aspira- 
tions for  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Marie;  he  is  the  puppet  of  the  Rus- 
sians; the  Tertourgkis'  influence  is 
great;  we  fear  the  loyalty  of  the  army; 
we'  must  deal  quickly  with  the  second 
cousin." 

"You  are  quick  at  guessing,"  the 
General  •  answered  slowly.  You 
know " 


"On  my  word,  nothing — nothing  but 
the  name  of  the  Princess  Marie.  When 
the  world  was  younger,  General,  there 
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was  a  large  garden  and  a  young  school- 
boy— he  thought  himself  a  man — and 
a  little  child  and  flowers.  Together 
they  made  a  happy  time.  The  sun 
was  always  shining.  The  little  chihl 
worshipped  the  big  schoolboy — and  he 
graciously  permitted  it." 

"Your  father's  house !  Ah,  well,  you 
know  somethmg,  but  not  all.  As  the 
King  lay  dying  I — I  arranged  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Princess  Marie  and 
the  absent  Paul." 

I  sat  up  in  bed. 

"The  Prince  Paul!"  I  exclaimed. 

"The  Prince  Paul,"  he  assented 
stolidly.  "He  consented.  The  Prince 
looked  kindly  upon  it;  the  Princess 
would  not  give  a  definite  answer. 
When  the  Prince  arrived,  she  said,  she 
woiuld  give  him  her  answer  person- 
ally." 

"This  is  your  engagement?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  a  diplomatic  stroke,"  he  said. 

"You  took  an  unwarrantable  lib- 
erty," I  cried  warmly.  "Why  was  I 
not  told  of  this  before?' 

"Because  you  would  not  have  come." 

"And  now?" 

"Now  it  is  different.  You  are  caught 
m  the  toils." 

"It  is  an  uuAvarrantable  liberty ' 
You  have  engaged  me  matrimonially 
without  any  reference  to  my  feehngs." 

"I  have  engaged  Prince  Paul." 

"Who  am  I?" 

"Wio  you  are  for  the  present.  My 
dear  Havensea,  you  do  not  consider 
my  position." 

"You  liaTe  had  precious  little  con- 
sideration for  mine !" 

"It  is  not  yours.  You  are  an  actor 
playing  a  role.  In  a  short  while  you 
will  make  a  graceful  bow  and  exit." 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  be 
graceful." 

"As  you  will.  That  does  not  matter 
at  all.  You  play  a  part  for  a  little 
while.  They  will  not  dare  to  keep  the 
real  Prince  a  prisoner  for  long." 
"I  am  to  cheat  this  girl?" 
"Wliat  does  it  matter?  It  is  a  royal 
alliance — there    are    no  considerations 


but  that  of  policy.     I  do  not  propose 
to  marry  you  to  her." 

"Thanks.     That  is  considerate.'' 
"My   dear   Havensea,   you    are   per- 
turbed.    The  Princess  is  to  marry  the 
Crown.    She  is  piqued  at  the  long  delay 
of  the  Prince.    There  is  no  question  of 
sentiment." 
"Suppose  there  were?" 
He    looked    at  me   curiously    for   a 
moment. 

"That   is   a    proposition    I    will    not 
entertain,"  he  answered. 

"I  will  not  do  it!"  I  cried  angrily. 
"You  will,"  he  replied  quietly. 
"You  haA'e  already  impersonated  the 
King.  Have  you  considered  the  con- 
sequences? I  say  nothing  about  you. 
You  are  a  brave  man.  But  you  have 
already  compromised  many  honest  men 
— and  one  dishonest  old  man.  We  are 
only  half  civilized.  That  is  part  of  our 
charm — at  least  to  you.  The  people 
would  be  very  angrj'.  You  would  be 
killed!" 

"By  Jove,  you  are  a  pleasant  phi- 
losopher !" 

"To  a  brave  man  that  may  mean 
little — life  is  a  mere  stake.  But  the 
honest  men  and  the  dishonest  old  man 
would  die  also.  You  could  not  have 
my  death  upon  your  conscience!" 

"You  deserve  it,  my  General;  j^ou 
deserve  it,  on  my  honor!" 

"Possibly."  He  waved  it  aside  reso- 
lutelv  as  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
"There  is  also  Ertaria.  Shall  we  grant 
that  the  Princess  may  not  be  happy? 
Then  there  is  one  woman  unhappy  and 
a  nation  free.  Heavensea,  you  do  not 
understand  the  stake  for  which  we 
pay.  It  is  not  a  crown,  nor  a  woman's 
heart,  but  a  nation's  freedom.  The 
heel  of  Russia  bruises  the  very  souls  of 
men.  Russia  knouts  a  man's  soul. 
Where  is  Poland  today?  It  is  a  great 
game  to  save  a  nation  from  that 
curse." 

The  man  of  granite  spoke  soberly. 
There  was  no  impassioned  appeal.  He 
spoke  of  facts.  As  a  boy  I  knew  some- 
thing of  this  terror  of  Russia.     This 
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rugged,  hard  man  was  a  hero.  He 
played  his  life  not  for  advancement, 
but  for  the  good  of  his  country.  My 
heart  warmed  to  him.  And,  as  he  said, 
there  was  also  Ertaria. 

"I  shall  go  through  with  it,General," 
I  said  at  length.  Our  hands  closed  on 
that;  in  the  winking  light  of  a  candle 
I  saw  his  eyes  glitter.  He  did  not 
speak  for  a  full  minute.  Then  he  mut- 
tered in  a  low  voice,  "If  you  were  only 
a  Borro !" 

"It  would  have  been  fatiguing,"  I 
said.  "I  should  have  quarreled  with 
you.  There  is  not  room  on  the  throne 
for  two  men." 

He  laughed  abruptly  at  that. 
The  next  morning  General  Hartzel 
aroused  me  at  an  unearthly  hour.  He 
made  me  dress  in  a  steel-corsletted  uni- 
form. It  was  exceedingly  gorgeous 
and  stiff  with  gold  lace. 

"It  is  the  uniform  of  the  Colonel  of 
the  Royal  Guards,"  he  told  me. 

"Promotion  is  rapid  in  Ertaria,'  i 
said.  "I  was  an  unconsidered  sub- 
altern in  our  Blues." 

"The  army  is  reviewed  today  on  the 
Plain  of  Liberty,"  he  said,  "by  Pnnce 
Tertourgki.  He  is  regent  during  your 
absence." 

"And  the  second  cousin?" 
"Is  his  aide-de-camp— Prince  Otho. 
The  Russian  Minister  will  be  there." 

"And  his  august  name?"  I 
demanded. 

"Baron  Ivaniski." 

"My  dear  General !"  I  cried.  "There 
is  a  saying,  'The  luck  of  the  Haven- 
seas.'  The'^luck  holds  good.  The  Rus- 
sian Bear  shall  dance,  I  promise  you!" 
"What  does  Your  Majesty  mean?" 
"His  Majesty  knows  a  story,  Gen- 
eral, a  pretty,  ornate  and  most  scanda- 
lous story.  Ivaniski  was  an  attache  at 
Berlin  when  my  uncle  was  Ambassa- 
dor. It  will  be  the  only  good  turn 
Uncle  John  has  ever  done  me." 

For  two  mortal  hours  after  a  partic- 
ularly disappointing  breakfast— the 
General    betrayed    but    an    indifferent 


regard  to  cuisine— I  was  gracious  to 
the  peculiarly  uninteresting  big  men 
of  Tsalburg.  I  signed  innumerable 
papers,  and  at  a  hint  from  the  General 
kissed  those  worthy  of  the  honor.  It 
afforded  them  far  more  satisfaction 
than  it  did  me. 

At  noon  I  mounted  a  black  charger, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  the  General, 
set  out  for  the  Plain  of  Liberty.  Hart- 
zel had  misled— to  use  a  euphemism— 
the  populace  as  to  my  movements,  so 
so  that  it  was  merely  at  odd  whiles  that 
I  was  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
shouts  of  greeting. 

The  Plain  of  Liberty  is  a  tableland 
upon  the  hill  that  rises  above  the  town. 
From  it  Tsalburg  can  be  seen  spread 
out  in  picturesque  confusion.  It  is  r. 
big  plain,  and  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  presence  in  its  centre  of  a  huge 
column  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Lib- 
erty. On  the  base  of  this  column  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  more  or  less 
traditional  heroes  who  are  popularly 
supposed  to  have  engineered  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  This  column 
has  become  a  subject  of  sentimental 
worship  with  the  nation. 

On  this  plain  were  assembled  the 
populace  of  Tsalburg  to  witness  the 
review  of  the  major  part  of  the  troops 
of  the  country,  some  fifteen  thousand. 
Prince  Tertourgki  had  selected  a  place 
near  the  column  as  a  saluting  base,  and 
the  troops,  when  we  arrived,  were 
drawn  up  in  review  order.  The  column 
stood,  as  it  were,  a  huge,  gray  sentinel 
between  the  Prince  and  the  troops. 

"Some  of  the  officers  I  could  trust 
expect  you  !"  the  General  cried.  "Spur 
on  to  the  troops.  Now  is  our  crisis. 
The  Baron  has  tampered  with  some  of 
the  regiments,  but  to  what  extent  I 
cannot  say.  If  the  troops  receive  you 
Ertaria  is  saved." 

"Your  true  gambler  risks  all  on  a 
single  throw!"  I  shouted,  clapping 
spu^rs  into  my  charger.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous gallop.  My  blood  raced  in  my 
veinsT   My  horse  was  maddened  by  the 
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toucli  of  the  spur.  I  thundered  on 
down  the  level  turf.  I  saw  the  stir  of 
surprise  in  the  populace.  I  caught  a 
waver  of  ranks  as  the  troops  craned 
forward  to  see  me  come.  Then  a  flasli 
of  inspiration  came  to  me.  As  I  raced 
by  the  column  I  suddenly  drew 
rein,  flinging  my  horse  back  on  his 
haunches.  For  a  moment  he  lay 
crouched  backward,  and  in  that  iro- 
ment  I  had  raised  my  sword  in  salute 
of  the  column.  Then  the  charger 
leaped  forward,  and  I  rode  to  the  front 
of  the  troops. 

Such  a  shout  greeted  me  as  I  have 
never  heard  before.  It  roared  about 
my  ears  like  thunder.  "Long  live  the 
King!"  they  cried,  and  the  populace 
took  up  the  words,  "Long  live  the 
King!" 

I  raised  my  hand  and  there  was 
silence. 

"Comrade,"  I  shouted,  "we  all  alike 
serve  under  Liberty.  The  statue  of 
our  dead  heroes  watches  over  King  and 
people."    Again  the  air  was  rent. 

I  turned.  General  Hartzel,  follow- 
ing me,  had  just  cantered  up.  On  his 
grim,  granite  face  was  a  smile  like 
wintry  sunshine. 

"General  Hartzel,"  I  cried,  "3'ou  will 
march  the  troops  past  in  review  order  I" 
Then  I  cantered  over  to  the  saluting 
base.    I  was  King ! 

An  old  man  in  uniform  was  fidgeting 
about  on  a  gray  horse.  At  his  side  was 
a  young  officer,  dark,  almost  swarthy, 
whispering  eagerly.  In  a  landau  at  the 
back  sat  a  frock-coated  gentleman  with 
on  order  in  his  buttonhole.  He  had 
the  broadness  between  the  eyes  of  the 
Tartar.  With  him  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  I  have  ever  seen.  Out  of 
her  big  black  ej^es  shone  the  light  of 
admiration.  In  a  mist  I  saw  again  the 
small  child  in  the  garden,  her  wonder- 
ing worship  and  the  big  English  school 
boy. 

"Prince,"  I  cried,  "will  3'Ou  do  me 
the  honor  of  taking  the  salute  ?"  I  spoke 


(o  him  so  as  to  force  an  answer.  The 
unexpected  compliment  flustered  him. 

"Your  Majesty,"  he  faltered,  "my 
usefulness  is  over." 

"Xo,"  I  replied,  engineering  my  rest- 
ive charger  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
second  cousin,  "we  will  work  together 
for  Krtaria,  Prince."  I  held  out  my 
hand,  and  in  a  moment  the  white- 
haired  old  fellow  was  off  his  horse  and 
kneeling,  kissing  my  hand.  How  the 
populace  roared  aloud  their  pleasure ! 
The  bands  crashed  out  the  national 
antliQms,  ladies  fluttered  their  scarfs,  a 
whole  forest  of  hats  waved  in  the  air. 
I  was  King,  and  apparently  popular. 
It  Avas  an  exhilarating  feeling.  I 
thought  of  the  real  Paul  shut  up  in  a 
satinwood  cabin  on  board  a  kicking 
little  steam  yacht,  and  smiled. 

The  Prince  and  I  took  the  salute;  he 
reined  in  to  a  respectful  distance.  After 
ward  I  was  conducted  to  the  landau. 
The  Prince  stayed  a  moment  to  speak 
to  the  second  cousin.  I  rode  up  alone 
and  dismounted. 

"Have  you  no  welcome  for  the  King, 
Princess  Marie?"  I  asked. 

"You  know  me?  My  father  told 
you?"  Her  voice  was  serene,  low,  like 
silver  bells  on  a  summer  evening. 

"No.  The  Prince  has  said  nothing. 
But  I  knew  that  the  Princess  Marie 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Erta- 
ria."  She  smiled  at  me.  I  met  her 
smiling  eyes.  It  was  then  I  regretted 
that  I  was  merely  playing  a  part.  The 
small  child  had  grown  into  a  wond- 
rously  beautiful  woman.  I  know  that 
from  the  moment  my  ej^es  met  hers  in 
that  long  look  I  loved  her.  Hers  were 
eloquent  also,  so  eloquent  that  she 
veiled  them  quickly  with  long,  thick, 
black,  curling  lashes,  and  the  rich  color 
mounted  to  her  cheek. 

"But  Your  Majesty,"  the  Kussian's 
lips  curled  in  a  sneer,  "has  seen  the 
Princess's  photograph." 

"One  has  no  conception  of  sunlight 
from  observation  of  the  moon,  Baron," 
I  answered. 
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"And  you  are  really  the  King,  Paul 
V."  His  voice  was  challenging,  his 
eyes  were  gleaming  with  anger.  The 
elaborate  and  desperate  project  of  kid- 
napping the  Prince  had  failed  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  success.  In  his 
pocket,  I  thought,  were  the  particulars 
of  Paul's  involuntary  voyage,  and  yet 
here  was  a  king  to  thwart  all  his  plans. 

"And  you  are  really  the  Baron 
Ivaniski — of  Berlin?"  He  grew  white 
to  the  lips  at  the  concealed  threat  in 
my  voice. 

"Of  Berlin?"  he  faltered.  "I  have 
no  connection  with  Berlin." 

"Your  memory  is  short,  Baron.  In 
November  of  '84  you  were  surely  in 
Berlin.  I  believe,  if  I  tried,  I  could 
persuade  you  of  that.  Lord  Derwent- 
hurst  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten,'"  he  mut- 
tered. I  could  have  laughed  at  him, 
he  had  become  so  craven  and  so  cring- 
ing. Uncle  John  had  told  me  of  the 
Baron  and  his  gambling  debts,  and  his 
attempt  to  sell  a  Russian  secret  to  us. 
Uncle  John  was  too  honest  for  a  diplo- 
mat. He  refused,  and  extracted  from 
the  young  attache  a  signed  declaration 
of  his  treason.  The  alternative  was 
that  of  forwarding  the  j)roposal  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador. 

Riding  to  the  palace  with  my  granite 
General,  he  expressed  approval  of  my 
day's  work. 

"Ah,  General,"  said  I,  "the  public 
enthusiasm  is  stimulating.  Not  all  the 
school  children  of  my  native  town, 
bribed  by  oranges  and  buns,  can  shout 
like  your  honest  people." 

"And  the  Princess?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"And  the  Princess  is  divine." 

A  week  passed  in  a  whirl  of  popular 
excitement.  No  one  guessed;  the  Rus- 
sian dared  not  speak  openly.  In  any 
case  I  hardly  think  Russia  would  have 
avowed  her  kidnapping  of  the  Prince. 
As  it  was,  the  Baron  had  too  great  a 
fear  of  the  document  he  believed  I 
held.    On  the  second  day  the  Princess 


gave  me  her  answer.  We  were 
betrothed.  Public  joy  expressed  itself 
in  gala  nights  at  the  Opera,  in  fire- 
works, in  torchlight  processions.  And 
for  me  all  the  zest  of  the  game  I  was 
plajdng  departed.  As  I  listened  to 
JNIarie,  as  I  learned  from  her  own  lips 
that  she  loved  me,  I  realized  bitterly 
the  part  I  was  playing.  Not  all  the 
General's  sophistries  could  disguise  it 
from  me.  I  was  cheating  her.  And 
her  trust  was  perfect.  I  writhed  under 
her  praise,  I  was  tortured  by  the  pos- 
session of  her  love,  a  possession  which, 
come  by  honestly,  I  would  have  treas- 
ured beyond  all  else. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  evening  of 
the  gala  ball,  my  granite  General  came 
to  my  private  chamber. 

"The  Coquette  entered  Trieste  last 
night,"  he  said  harshly.  I  started. 
Croquette,  was  the  name  of  the 
soprano's  yacht. 

"Well?"  I  replied.  We  stared  at 
each  other.  General  Hartzel  had  been 
growing  brusk  and  ill-humored  with 
me.  I  think  he  guessed  at  the 
romance. 

"The  King  will  be  here  tomorrow 
night." 

"Suppose  I  answer  that  by  saying 
the  King  is  here?" 

"You  will  not  do  that.  Your  honor 
is  engaged." 

"You  have  been  teaching  me  to  do 
without  honor." 

"I  must  tell  her  tonight." 

I  rose.  "You  will  not.  I  will  tell 
her." 

"You  will  seek  to  dissuade  her!" 

"I  will  tell  her.  It  is  my  right, 
Hartzel." 

"You  promise ?" 

"I  promise  nothing.  Man,  do  you 
think  I  will  slink  out  of  this  like  a 
whipped  cur?  I  have  cheated.  I  will 
confess." 

After  the  first  ceremonial  reception 
I  slipped  into  the  dark  garden.  My 
brain  was  hot.  I  wanted  to  feel  the 
soft  coolness  of  the  night.     In  an  ave- 
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nue  I  stumbled  upon  the  Prince  Otlio 
and  the  Russian  Baron.  They  barred 
my  way, 

"Imposter!"  cried  the  Prince.  The 
news  had  leaked  out.  The  Russian 
knew  and  had  told  his  friend. 

I  took  off  my  glove  and  struck  him 
in  the  face. 

"After  the  fourth  waltz,"  I  said. 
There  is  a  moon.  In  the  walled  gar- 
den. And  gentlemen,  whatever  you 
may  know,  keep  silence.  Berlin  will 
speak  if  you  do." 

I  sought  Hartzel.  He  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  find.  He  was  dogging  my  steps 
like  a  spy.  I  told  him  of  my  meeting 
in  the  garden,  and  asked  him  to  be  my 
second. 

"He  is  a  good  swordsman,"  he  said. 
I  think  he  was  sorry. 

"Then  I  sincerely  hope  the  real  Paul 
won't  miss  his  train.  To  have  the 
throne  vacant  again  would  be  annoy- 
ing." 

"And  you?"  he  asked. 

"My  dear  General,"  I  said,  with  a 
smile,  "when  a  man  is  giving  up  a  pearl 
of  infinite  value  he  does  not  care  much 
for  the  tarnished  gold  of  his  own  life." 

The  fourth  waltz  I  danced  with  the 
Princess  ]\Iarie. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you  soberly, 
seriously,  sedately,  Marie.  May  I? 
Come  to  the  little  conservatory  and  sit 
out  the  thirteenth." 

"It  is  an  unlucky  number." 

"No  number  is  unlucky  that  gives 
me  your  presence,"  I  said  lightly. 

In  the  moonlight  we  stripped  to  our 
shirts.     It  was  nearly  as  light  as  day, 

"This  is  a  mistake,"  my  granite  Gen- 
eral said.  He  was  thinking  of  the  risk 
to  his  scheme  and  the  ease  with  which 
both  men  could  have  been  arrested. 

"No,  General.  This  may  be  repara- 
tion," I  answered. 

Prince  Otho  was  an  excellent  swords- 
man. That  I  knew  at  once.  His  wrist 
was  supple  and  strong  as  steel.     We 


engaged  and  fought  slowly,  cautiously. 
He  had  a  dangerous,  wicked  riposte 
which  I  guarded  twice,  more  by  luck 
than  by  skill.  Undoubtedly  he  was  my 
nuister.  I  smiled  grimly  at  this..  I  was 
sorr}',  because  I  wished  to  speak  to 
Marie.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  was  a 
better  way.  Ah,  a  scratch !  I  had 
turned  too  late,  and  the  sting  in  my 
shoulder  told  me  I  was  hit, 

"He  is  hit!  It  is  enough!"  cried 
General  Hartzel. 

"A  mere  scratch!"  I  answered  hotly, 
and  we  engaged  again.  H  was  evident 
the  Prince  was  waiting  for  an  opening 
to  kill.  Two  opportunities  for  serious 
wounds  he  passed.  Then  suddenly  he 
made  a  quick  lunge  over  my  guard.  I 
stepped  back  quickly;  he  could  not 
recover  his  guard;  he  fell  back.  Hart- 
zel leaned  over  him. 

"That  ends  it,"  he  said  complacently. 
"Four  weeks,  at  least,  in  bed.  This  is 
an  accident.  Baron." 

The  thirteenth  dance.  The  lights 
were  very  low.  There  was  the  heavj'^, 
thick  scent  of  gardenias.  The  Chinese 
lanterns  swayed  curiously.  Wlien  I 
pulled  myself  together  they  were  still. 
The  wound  pricked  unpleasantly. 
Marie  came. 

"This  is  most  unorthodox.  Your 
Majesty,"  she  said  mockingly.  "Every- 
one is  asking  for  you." 

"Will  you  sit  down,  dear?"  I  spoke 
very  slowly.  In  truth  the  pain  in  my 
arm  was  like  a  red-hot  steel  needle. 
She  sobered  quickly.  I  could  not  see 
very  well.  I  think  she  wenc  white. 
She  sat  down  meekly.  I  could  se3  her 
big  eyes,  only  her  eyes. 

"Paul!"  she  breathed. 

"I  am  not  Paul,"  I  said.  "I  am  not 
King.  I  am  only  the  King's  image,  a 
l^oor  counterfeit." 

"Paul!"  she  said  again.  Then  she 
checked  herself. 

"He  will  be  here  tomorrow.  My 
period  of  usefulness  will  be  over.    He 
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—he  was  kidnapped.  I  came— because 
I  was  bored,  because  there  was  some 
chance  of  adventure,  because  an  old  man 
pleaded  for  his  country.  Now  it  is  all 
over— the  King  comes,  the  King's 
image  is  wanted  no  longer." 

"Paul,  I  want  you,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"I  am  not  Paul.  And— and,  Marie, 
there  is  duty!  A  nation  may  groan 
under  the  tyranny  of  Eussia  unless— 
You  understand,  Marie.  Our  lives  can- 
not always  be  ministers  to  our  desires. 
^Ye_we  "are  caught  in  the  toils ;  we  can 
only  obey,  we  can  only  do  our  duty, 
trusting  that  somehow  it  will  be  found 
good." 

'•For  us?"  she  asked. 

"For  your  people." 

"You  say    that    that    is  my   duty,      w^ay 
Paul?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  love  me?" 

"And  I  love  you,"  I  answered.  The 
lanterns  were  swinging  madly  now. 
Over  their  light  was  a  new  mist  grow- 


ing, growing.     I  bit  my  lip — but  the 
throb  of  the  wound  was  agony. 

"I  believe  you,  dear,"  she  said  sim- 
ply. "It — it  seems  hard  that— that  so 
much  should  rest  upon  one  poor  girl. 
I  think  I  know  what— you  mean.  The 
people  shall  be  happy  though  the 
Queen's  heart  break."  She  rose  and 
came  toward  me.  She  caught  me  by 
my  wounded  shoulder  and  kissed  me. 
And  with  all  the  agony  of  it  that  kiss 
I  hold  in  my  heart  always  as  a  dear 
memory. 

When  she  went  the  lanterns  whirled, 
the  mist  shut  down  on  my  eyes,  and  I 
fell.     General  Hartzel  found  me. 

The  next  morning  early,  recovered 
of  my  swoon,  I  rode  out  of  Tsalburg. 
Genenil  Hartzel  rode  with  me  a  little 


"If  you  had  only  been  the  real  King," 
he  said,  wdth  more  feeling  than  I 
thought  possible,  "and  not " 

"And  not  the  King's  image,"  I  filled 
in.  "It  is  a  pity  when  the  clay  image 
has  a  living  heart." 


TTie  Sinking  of  the  Titanic 


IN  the  book  which  is  noticed  in  our 
"Review"  department,  Dr.  Frede- 
rick Cook,  sa3^s : 

"In  the  idle  times  between  observa- 
tions, I  Avent  over  to  a  new  brealc 
between  the  field  on  which  we  were 
camped,  and  that  on  which  xVh-we-lah 
guarded  the  dogs.  Here  the  newly- 
formed  sheets  of  ice  slid  over  each 
other,  as  the  great,  ponderous  fields 
stirred  to  and  fro. 

"  ^4  peculiar  noise  like  that  of  a  cry- 
ing child  arose. 

"It  came,  seemingly,  from  every- 
wdiere,  intermittently,  in  successive 
crying  spells. 

"Lying  doAvn,  and  putting  my  ears  to 
the  edge  of  the  old  ice,  /  heard  a  dist- 
ant, thundering  noise,  the  reverhera- 
tions  of  the  moving,  gHnding  pack, 
v'Jiich  hy  its  wind-driven  sweep,  was 
drifting  over  unseen  seas  of  mysteri;. 


"In    an    effort    to    locate  the 


cry. 


searched  diligently  along  the  lead.  I 
came  to  a  spot  where  two  tiny  pieces  of 
ice  served  as  a  mouthpiece.  About 
every  fifteen  seconds  tliere  were  two  or 
three  sharp,  successive  cries. 

"With  the   ice-axe   I   detached   one. 
The  cries  stopped;  hut  other  cries  were 
heard  further  along  the  line. 
*       *       *       * 

"That  tiny  film  of  ice,  which  voiced 
the  baby  cries,  spreads  the  worWs 
most  irresistible  power.  In  its  making 
we  have  the  nucleus  of  the  polar  pack, 
that  great  moving  crust  of  the  earth, 
which  crushes  SHIPS,''''  etc. 


While  Nature  was  creating  the  ice- 
berg, which  came  together  with  cries 
of  anguish,  ^Man  was  constructing  the 
Titanic,  which  met  the  iceberg — and 
the  cry  of  anguish  was  heard  aga-n, 
all  round  the  world,  and  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time. 

In  mid-ocean,  where  the  cruel  waters 
were  two  miles  deep — in  the  midst  of 
the  silent  sea,  the  icy  sea,  the  insati- 
ble  sea,  the  sea  on  whose  bottom  lies  so 
many  a  skeleton  wreck,  the  sea  that  has 
heard  so  many  shrieks  of  despairing 
fear;  the  sea  that  has  hugged  to  their 
death  so  many  thousands  of  the  old 
and  the  3'oung,  the  brave  and  the  fair, 
the  ice-berg,  which  Nature  had  slowly 
launched,  met  the  leviathan  steamer, 
which  Man  had  hastily  launched;  and 
when  they  met,  the  unearthly  cries  of 
anguish  were  not  on  the  iceberg:  they 
were  on  the  gigantic  ship. 

No  more  wnll  be  heard  the  cries  of 
terror  from  the  ship :  the  cruel,  fathom- 
less waters  long  since  silenced  those 
pitiable  cries. 

If  the  iceberg  ever  voices  another 
cry  of  pain,  such  as  Doctor  Cook  heard 
in  the  vast  dimness  of  the  North,  it 
maj^  remind  us  of  the  knell  that  tolls 
its  solemn  tiding  of  death  and  infinite 
grief;  and  we  may  hear,  again,  in  the 
midnight  storm,  those  voices  that  talk 
to  each  other,  as  the  rain  falls,  the 
W'ind  howls,  and  the  distant  thunder 
rolls — reverberantly,  sullenlj',  menac- 
ingly, overhead. 


''Revolution  in  the  Rural  South" 


(From  the  May  number  of  Twentieth  Century  Magazine,  with  an  introductory  criticism) 


EVERY  locality  has  its  industrial 
problem,  and  each  section  is 
willing  to  proffer  its  aid,  sympa- 
thy and  advice  to  -whichever  section  it 
has  pleased  Providence  or  fate  to  send 
affliction. 

"We  of  the  South,  not  long  ago,  wept, 
ejaculated  and  stormed,  by  turns,  at  the 
industrial  war  going  on  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  The  Southern  press 
literally  frothed  at  the  mouth  and 
spared  neither  space  to  exploit  "the 
latest  from  Lawrenceville,"'  nor  money 
for  photographs  and  news. 

And  now,  with  neatness  and  dispatch 
"the  Xorth"  has  "got  back"  at  us. 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  Magazine 
for  May,  is  an  article  by  Charles  W. 
Holman,  editor  of  Farm  and  Ranch,  a 
Texas  publication,  in  which  conditions 
are  set  forth,  under  the  head  "Revo- 
lution in  the  Rural  South,"  which  Avill 
amaze  many  a  Southern  "tenant  far- 
mer." 

The  article  is  illustrated,  and  one  of 
these  pictures  shows  a  healthy  man 
and  wife,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
children  ranging,  apparently  from  five 
years  to  about  twenty-one.  There  are 
three  boys  and  seven  girls  in  the  group, 
all  well  dressed,  all  healthy  looking, 
and  the  caption  beneath  the  picture  is : 
"the  tenant  force  required  to  farm  110 
acres  of  cotton  and  ten  acres  of  corn." 
There  is  also  a  dog  in  the  picture,  and 
maybe  conditions  are  so  bad  where  his 
owner  lives,  he  may  have  to  pull  a 
plow. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  article 
would  indicate  that  Texas  only  was  in 
the  writer's  mind,  and  if  conditions  are 
as  he  says,  then  Texas  had  best  call  in 
some  of  her  professional  boosters  and 
institute  drastic  reforms  before  induc- 
ing any  more  settlers  to  locate  there. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  arti- 


cles like  (his  benefit  any  section  of  a 
country,  but  it  is  hardly'  fair  to  the 
balance  of  the  South  to  be  classed  with 
Texas,  as  it  is,  under  the  heading, 
''Revolution  in  the  Rural  South."  The 
article  might,  with  great  truth  and 
force  have  been  titled  "ReA^olution 
needed  in  the  Cotton  Belt  of  Texas." 

The  opening  of  the  article  is  a  con- 
versation between  an  old  tenant-farmer 
and  his  wife.  Those  of  us  who  live  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  the 
Carolinas  would  not  recognize  the 
"dialect"  as  belonging  to  the  cotton- 
belt  of  the  States  mentioned,  and,  with 
this  warning  we  reproduce  the  article, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  South's  "tenant 
farmer"  will  be  waited  with  interest. 

Of  late  years  the  economic  shoe  has 
pinched  the  Southern  farmer.  The 
pinch  has  been  hardest  for  the  renter, 
the  tightening  pressure  of  the  order. 
The  members  of  this  class,  kicking  at 
the  pricks  of  their  common  life,  are 
imbibing  intense  hatred  of  the  own- 
ing class,  and  making  stronger  efforts 
to  unite  among  themselves  to  present  a . 
solid  front  against  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  owners. 

This  sentiment  of  discontent  is  wide- 
spread. It  finds  expression  in  racial 
antagonism  to  the  negro  as  a  cotton 
picker;  in  whitecap  methods  of  whip- 
ping renters  who  have  permitted  land- 
lords to  raise  the  customary  rents;  in 
threats  of  burning  landlords'  build- 
ings ;  and,  but  recently,  in  a  renter  kill- 
ing his  landlord  as  a  result  of  disagree- 
ment over  a  rental  contract.  In  some 
places,  these  demonstrations  have 
delayed  the  attempt  to  raise  rents;  but, 
if  the  writer's  diagnosis  of  the  malady 
is  correct,  the  delay  is  but  temporary, 
and  these  outbreaks  but  skirmishes. 
Landlords    throughout  the    Southwest 
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are  determined  to  raise  rents;  tenants 
are  just  as  determined  against  the 
change.  Therefore,  the  hitter  part  of 
the  present  summer  and  the  fall 
months  may  witness  troubles  of  a  more 
serious  nature. 

Let  us  return  to  the  renter's  point  of 
view.  Here  was  an  old  man  wlio  had 
lost  hope  of  bettering  his  condition; 
here  was  a  man,  naturally'  pious,  who 
cursed  whenever  he  mentioned  landlord 
and  tenant  relations;  here  was  a  man 
who  had  reached  the  age  in  life  when 
one  naturally  becomes  conservative,  yet 
he  was  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in 
a  militant  renters'  organization  which 
has  socialism  for  its  goal ;  furthermore, 
he  voiced  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings 
of  many  thousands  throughout  the 
South  who  till  the  soil  on  other  men's 
farms;  and  all  this,  in  a  section  that 
the  world  regards  as  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  poor  man.  Across  the 
fields  were  other  renters'  homes.  They, 
too,  were  unpainted,  dilapidated — not 
so  good  as  the  landlord's  barn.  In 
those  homes  lived  white  people  not  one 
whit  better  off  than  the  family  of  the 
man  who  had  spoken.  The  majority 
of  them  very  likely  would  move  to 
other  farms  before  the  year  was  out, 
and  if  so,  their  places  would  be  taken 
by  more  of  the  same  class. 

"You  see  them  people  over  yander?" 
The  old  renter  pointed  across  the  fields. 
"Some  of  'em  '11  live  to  see  ruction  in 
this  country." 

A  stranger  might  wonder  that  the 
farmer-folk  should  suffer  in  a  section 
that  offers  itself  as  a  New  Canaan  to 
the  settler.  Let  us  clear  up  that  para- 
dox. TVliat  the  real  estate  agent  will 
tell  you  is  mostly  untrue.  The  South- 
ern States  do  offer  unparalleled  natu- 
ral resources;  they  have  unexcelled 
facilities  for  diversified  farming;  they 
abound  in  native  grasses,  timber,  good 
water,  and  all  those  things  that  go 
toward  making  life  happy  and  people 
prosperous.  But  the  South  got  started 
wj:^iig.    It  began  as  a  country  for  rich 


])eople,  and  it  has  continued  as  such. 
Only  those  who  have  been  able  to  amass 
wealth  bonofit  froui  the  natural  resour- 
ces. 

Looking  at  the  situation  squarely, 
we  must  admit  that  the  South  has  been 
exploited  rather  than  developed.  Since 
the  Civil  War,  the  productive  lands 
have  been  depleted  by  a  pernicious  one- 
crop  system.  Credit  al>o  has  played  its 
disastrous  part,  while  the  farming  of 
lands  by  tenant  labor  has  resulted  in 
the  devitalizing  of  the  tenant  class  by 
over-working  of  children  in  environ- 
ments not  suited  for  the  development 
of  sturdy  manhood. 

Picture  the  South  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  plantations  had  their  own- 
ers' direct  attention.  Contrast  that 
with  the  present,  when  the  condition 
well-nigh  approaches  absentee  land- 
lordism. Then  previse  the  possible 
transformation  of  a  section  should 
large  tracts  pass  into  the  ownership  of 
limited  groups  of  capitalists,  to  be 
farmed  with  high-power  machinery, 
under  the  control  of  expert  agricultu- 
rists directing  large  bodies  of  unskilled 
labor.  Some  tenants  foresee  this;  oth- 
ers do  not.  But  all  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  they  are  trying  to 
find  out  for  themselves  wherein  the 
trouble  lies. 

The  South  is  not  alone  in  this  drift 
toward  tenancy;  the  whole  nation 
reflects  the  same  trend.  In  1900,  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States,  35.3  per 
cent  were  tenant  farms;  in  1010,  the 
proportion  of  such  had  risen  to  37.1 
per  cent.  The  Federal  census  man  is  a 
great  disillusioner.  Here  is  what  he 
tels  us  about  the  geographical  group 
of  the  cotton  States  called  the  South. 
Central  division,  comprising  Kentucky, 
Tenessee.  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
This  group  of  States  leads  the  nation 
in  tenancy  gains. 

In  thirty  years,  tenant  farms  in  these 
States  have  multiplied  from  30.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  to  51.7  per 
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cent:  indeed,  matters  have  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  hirgo  districts  may  be 
found  where  the  proportion  of  tenant- 
operated  farms  run  from  60  to  80  per 
cent.  Many  people  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  South's  tenant  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  negroes.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  ]3ercent- 
age  of  tenant  farmers  runs  the  highest 
in  those  districts  known  as  "white 
men's  sections."  Such  are  the  eastern 
parts  of  Oklahoma  and  the  black  lands 
of  Texas.  This  last  section  comprises 
an  area  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

In  four  of  these  States  we  may  find 
every  phase  of  the  rent  problem  as  it 
affects  the  South.  The  four  are  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Texas — 
a  vast  territory,  as  you  will  see  if  you 
look  at  the  map.  In  1880,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  pleaded  guilty  to  29,188  ten- 
ant farms,  or  30.9  per  sent  of  the  total 
number  in  the  commonwealth;  but  in 
1910  there  were  107,226,  or  exactly  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  During 
the  last  decade,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
tenants,  over  farmers  owning  their  own 
land,  was  thirteen  to  five. 

From  1880  to  1910,  the  number  of 
tenant  farms  in  Louisiana  increased 
from  17,006,  or  35.2  per  cent  of  all 
farms  in  the  State,  to  66.607,  or  55.3 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the 
last  decade,  the  rate  of  tenant  increase 
over  that  of  farmers  who  own  the 
farms  they  operate  was  three  to  two. 
This  increase  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  more  in  favor  of  the  tenant 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boll  weevil 
disaster,  which,  beginning  in  Louisiana 
in  1905,  continued  for  several  years 
and  sjDread  a  panic  throughout  the  cot- 
ton-growing regions  of  the  State, 
Negroes  deserted  the  plantations  by  the 
thousands,  and  many  landlords  went 
bankrupt.  Only  in  the  last  year  or 
two  have  the  delta  planters  begun  to 
recover  from  their  losses.  But  they 
are  no  longer  wedded  to  the  share  ten- 
ant system.     One  may  discover  a  ten- 


dency to  run  their  plantation^  by  wages 
labor. 

Oklahoma's  land  tenure  records  are 
but  ten  years  old;  yet,  in  the  period 
from  1900  to  1910  tenants  increased 
from  47,250,  or  43.8  per  cent  of  the 
Avhole,  to  104,137,  or  54.8  per  cent, 
while  the  rate  of  tenant  increase  over 
that  of  homeowning  farmers  was  over 
two  to  one.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
State,  the  proportion  of  tenants  rarely 
runs  lower  than  60  per  cent.  This  is 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
ownership  of  lands  is  still  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  Indians.  But  the  Indians  do  not 
benefit  from  their  landlordship.  A 
land  speculator  usually  operates 
between  the  actual  Indian  owner  and 
the  white  tenant.  This  speculator 
leases  the  land  for  as  long  a  time  as 
he  can  legally  do  so,  paying  the  Indian 
a  very  small  cash  rent.  He  then  sub- 
rents  the  land  on  shares  to  a  white  or 
negro  tenant.  Naturally,  one  will  find 
the  housing  conditions  of  farm  tenants 
in  Oklahoma  of  a  very  low  standard. 
And  when  the  '"restricted"  lands  of  the 
Indians  come  upon  the  market,  it  is 
rareh^  the  actual  farmer  who  gets 
possession  of  them;  the  usual  county 
seat  ring  being  in  a  jDOsition  to  get  to 
the  Indian  first.  Hence,  the  rapid 
transition  of  Oklahoma  from  a  virgin 
country  to  a  commonwealth  of  land- 
lords and  tenants. 

As  to  Texas,  the  land  of  the  wide- 
brimmed  hat  and  individual  freedom, 
do  we  find  there  any  better  conditions? 
In  1880,  Texas  had  65,468  tenant  farms. 
This  was  37.6  per  cent  of  all  farms  in 
the  State.  In  1910,  the  number  had 
increased  to  219,575,  which  made  53 
per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  State.  Ten 
years  ago  the  proportion  of  tenants  to 
land-owning  farmers  was  half  and 
half.  But  in  the  ten  years  following 
the  opening  of  this  century,  the  Lone 
Star  State  added  44,115  tenants  and 
20,354  farm  owners  to  its  population. 
Such  is    the  record  during    a  period 
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when  Texas  has  been  advertised  over 
the  nation  as  a  country  of  cheap  lands, 
and  the  immigration  brought  into  the 
State  by  this  means  has  been  something 
enormous.  During  the  same  time  hind 
vahies  in  Texas  have  risen  204  per  cent. 
But  wherever  lands  has  gone  to  the 
highest  average  price,  we  find  the  high- 
est percentage  of  tenants  farming  the 
fields. 

We  may  look  upon  these  Southwest- 
ern States  as  exemplifying  the  general 
problem.  They  contain  over  500,000 
farm  renters.  AVith  the  exception  of 
Louisiana,  where  the  blacks  outnumber 
the  whites  two  to  one,  the  negro  ib  in 
the  minority,  constituting  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number.  In  Texas, 
known  as  a  "white  man's  state,"  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  tenants  are  negroes. 
One  might  think  that  the  conditions  of 
the  negroes  Avould  be  worse  than  those 
of  the  whites;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Economically,  the  white  man  is  no  bet- 
ter off  than  his  black  competitor.  lie 
lives  in  the  same  shell-like  house;  he 
farms  about  the  same  amount  of  land; 
and  he  makes  about  the  same  annual 
income. 

And  now  two  forces  are  working  to 
make  the  tenant  farmer  dissatisfied 
with  his  lot: 

1.  The  high  cost  to  him  of  the  com- 
modities he  must  buy  as  against  the 
low  purchasing  power  of  his  cotton 
crop ; 

2.  The  inequality  of  his  relations 
with  his  landlord,  which  has  been 
impressed  upon  him  by  the  arbitrary 
attempt  to  raise  rents,  and  by  the 
unprotected  position  he  occupies  before 
the  courts  of  the  land. 

Hence,  the  possible  "ruction"'  pro- 
dieted  by  the  old  tenant,  foregleams  of 
Avhich  have  already  caught  the  public 
eye. 

To  understand  any  rural  problem 
in  the  South,  one  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  the  cotton  crop 
bears  to  the  people.  Xo  person  in  that 
whole  section  of  the  country  can  seri- 


ously affirm  that  he  is  not  affected  by 
it.  It  is  the  South's  great  money  crop. 
It  brings  to  the  people  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  to  over  a  billion 
dollars  every  year.  It  rules  the  South; 
it  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 
But  in  the  South  you  find  a  great 
economic  paradox.  No  other  country 
can  grow  the  kind  of  cotton  the  South- 
ern States  grow;  there  is  always  a 
market  for  it;  it  will  spin  on  any  of 
the  spindles  of  the  world,  though  not 
every  cotton  will  spin  through  the 
machinery  that  handles  the  American 
crop :  accordingly,  the  Southern  people 
have  a  monopoly — one  which  could  be 
a  source  of  wealth  to  all  the  people. 
Yet  never  has  the  section  which  grows 
the  crop  taken  a  hand  in  dictating  its 
price.  The  very  means  that  could  make 
the  Southern  people  economically 
invincible  is  now  the  cause  of  their 
bondage  and  poverty.  Cotton  has 
become  a  veritable  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
riding  the  necks  of  everyone  directly 
connected  with  its  production,  and 
kicking  the  shins  of  all  indirectly  con- 
cerned. 

These  are  the  facts: 

The  South  began  raising  cotton  when 
the  Colonies  were  infants.  Until  the 
Civil  War,  production  was  based  upon 
the  cost  of  slave  labor  and  cheap  land. 
The  industry  flourished,  and  slave  own- 
ers became  mighty.  Cotton  mills  in 
Europe  came  to  depend  upon  American 
cotton.  "When  the  Civil  AVar  cut  down 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  the 
Lancashire  mills  were  forced  to  close 
down,  and  cotton  reached  the  fabulous 
sum  of  one  dollar  per  pound.  In  the 
meantime,  the  English  mills  began 
experimenting  in  various  portions  of 
the  world  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  cot- 
ton that  would  equal  the  American  lint. 
They  have  never  ceased  in  this  effort. 
Tliey  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money; 
they  have  employed  Southern  cotton 
])lanters  to  superintend  the  work:  they 
hae  used  the  Southern  cotton  seed :  but 
all  efforts  have  been  without  avail,  and 
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the  spinner  knows  that  there  is  just  one 
place  from  which  his  cotton  can  come — 
the  cotton-growing  region  of  the 
United  States. 

For  about  fifteen  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  freedmen  continued  to 
furnish  the  labor  for  the  bulk  of  cot- 
ton. But  white  men  of  the  South  had 
to  go  to  work,  and  many  went  to  w^ork 
in  the  fields.  What  did  they  plant? 
Cotton.  .Why?  Because  the  Southern 
peole  were  bankrupt,  and  cotton  was 
bringing  good  prices.  Besides,  it  was 
and  is  today  the  only  crop  one  can 
raise  upon  which  a  mortgage  can  be 
given  before  it  is  planted.  Many  a 
man  followed  the  custom  of  Major  Tal- 
cott,  who,  that  delightful  old  gentle- 
man, "Colonel  Carter  of  Carterville," 
tells  us,  was  going  to  mortgage  his 
crop,  "not  the  crop  he  planted,  but  the 
crop  he  expected  to  plant." 

So  the  idea  of  cotton  as  "a  poor 
man's  crop"  grew  in  strength  until  it 
became  a  fetish  in  the  minds  of  land- 
lords, credit  merchants,  and  bankers 
throughout  the  section.  As  for  the  ten- 
ant, he  has  had  no  choice.  He  must 
plant  what  his  landlord  thinks  best  for 
him  to  plant. 

All  cotton-growers  know  that  to  raise 
cotton  not  only  entails  the  labor  of 
t-Avelve  months  in  the  year,  but  also  the 
"bucking  of  the  other  fellow's  game." 
Cotton  prices  are  controlled  by  inter- 
ests other  than  the  growers,  and  it 
profits  a  grower  very  little  if  the  whole 
South  produces  a  large  cotton  crop. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tenant  gets 
just  about  the  same  in  either  case — a 
meager  living.  But  the  people  of  the 
South  are  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
being  penalized  by  the  growing  of  a 
large  crop.  This  very  year,  when  the 
crop  of  1011  (all  of  which  has  not  yet 


gone  from  the  producers'  hands)  will 
run  about  three  million  bales  more 
than  the  crqp  of  1010,  the  people  will 
realize  about  $200,000,000  less  than  for 
the  smaller  crop. 

Now,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  a  low  price  for  cotton  does 
not  act  to  reduce  the  acreage.  Far 
from  it.  The  producer  is  placed  in  a 
bad  fix  by  not  making  enough  to  get 
himself  out  of  debt;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  getting  further  advances  from 
his  credit  merchant  or  his  banker.  No 
other  crop  will  serve  as  a  reason  for 
advancing  credit.  Therefore,  the 
grower  cuts  down  his  corn  acreage  and 
puts  a  little  more  in  cotton.  It  is  the 
same  old  story ;  he  is  bucking  a  system 
and  the  system  wins. 

"If  Southern  farmers  would  diver- 
sify they  w-ould  soon  be  independent," 
shouts  tiie  half-informed  critic  of  agri- 
culture. That  is  true,  in  a  measure. 
But  the  farmer  cannot  diversify  until 
he  gets  some  money  ahead.  Present 
methods  of  marketing  the  cotton  crop, 
unless  changed,  will,  therefore,  keep 
the  tenants  in  the  slavery  of  one-crop 
farming. 

Even  of  the  tenant  farmer  obtained 
fifteen  cents  for  his  cotton,  the  total 
savings  of  the  average  family,  after 
allowing  farm  wages  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  crop,  Avould  not  exceed  $150  or 
$200  per  year.  And  this  would  include 
a  sacrifice  of  the  children  on  the  altar 
of  hard  work.  Is  it  remarkable  that 
even  the  tenant  farmer  is  looking  for 
a  scapegoat?     It  is  already  in  sight. 


The  sequel  to  this  important  story 
will  be  told  by  Mr.  Holman  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Magazine  under  the  title  "The  Class- 
Conscious  Tenant." 
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Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Firing  Line 


"  Chickamauga  " 

THE  following  lines  were  suggestecl 
by  the  relation  of  Eobt.  Vanner- 
son  of  his  experience  in  the  bat- 
tle of 'Chickamauga,  in  which  he  fought 
in  the  ranks  for  two  days,  and  during 
that  time  passed  and  repassed  Bloody 
Pond  several  times.  He  is  an  old  Con- 
federate soldier  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
whole  and  hearty,  a  gentleman  and 
scholar,  and  as  rank  an  old  "RebeP'  as 
he  was  during  the  war.  He  served 
through  the  whole  time  and  was  in 
some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  that  was 
fought,  and  now  lives  on  his  farm  at 
Calvert  City.  Ky.,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  friends,  and  is  never  hap- 
pier than  when  telling  of  his  experi- 
ences during  the  struggle  for  the  "lost 
cause,"  which  he  still  believes  should 
have  succeeded.  Through  the  grounds 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  runs 
a  small  stream  named  by  the  Indians 
Chickamauga,  and  in  their  language 
means  the  "River  of  Death,"  after 
which  the  battle  was  named.  North  of 
this  stream,  about  a  mile,  is  a  small 
lake  of  about  an  acre  in  area.  Around 
this  body  of  water  the  battle  surged 
for  two  or  three  davs.  and  so  fierce 


and  deadly  was  the  struggle  that  the 
dead  were  not  buried,  nor  the  wounded 
removed  until  the  battle  was  over. 

Soldiers  dead,  dying,  and  wounded, 
were  found  lying  thick  around  the 
pond  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  where 
they  had  crawled  during  the  battle,  to 
drink  and  wash  their  wounds.  The 
water  was  red  with  human  blood,  and 
from  that  fact,  took  the  name;  and  is 
now  known  as  "Bloody  Pond,"  The 
soldiers  were  buried  on  the  battle-field, 
which  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  fought 
during  the  war.  ^Monuments  now 
show  where  the  soldiers  are  buried. 

Chickamauga 

Chickamauga,      Chickamauga,       river      of 
death. 
Where  the  conflict  of  battle,  so  fiercely 
raged, 
That   the   ranks   of   the   Southerners   were 
literally  swept 
Like   the   leaves   of   the   forest   to   their 
heroes'  graves. 

Chickamauga,      Chickamauga,     grim     and 
silent. 
Where    soldiers    to    thy    banks    crawled, 
bleeding  and  torn. 
To  quench  their  dying  thirst,   with  weary 
heads  bent, 
Xever  again  to  rise,   but  to   die  with  a 
moan. 
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Chickamauga,   Chickamauga,   so   calm   and 
still, 
With      those     Sons    of    the      Southland 
buried  on  thy  banks, 
Where  their  monuments  point  heavenward 
and  ever  will, 
For   they   are     marching    in    heaven   in 
glorified  ranks. 

Chickamauga,    Chickamauga,    quiet   in   the 
gloaming, 
Forever  on  thy  banks  will  those  heroes 
still  sleep. 
With    the    twinkling   stars    and    the    moon 
brightly  shining, 
Forever  and  aye  will  thy  scared  guard 
keep. 

Chickamauga,   Chickamauga,    sleep    on   in 
thy  glory. 
Keep   watch  on    thy    banks    over  those 
heroes  in  gray. 
And  you'll  be  remembered  in  song  and  in 
story, 
Reverently     indeed,     when     the     South 
kneels  to  pray. 

Chickamauga,  Chickamauga,    sleep    on    in 
thy  silence, 
Those    heroes    have    passed    on    to    their 
glorious  reward. 
Never  again  to  do  battle    in    anger    and 
violence. 
But   to    sit    in   their    glory    at   the    right 
hand  of  God. 

'Tis  a  trust  that  is  sacred  to  the  South's 
"lost  cause," 
'Tis  a  trust  that   to  ^eep   only   adds   to 
thy  fame, 
'Tis  a  record  when  read  will  cause  nations 
to  pause, 
A  record  that  will  forever  enhallow  thy 
name. 
J.   C.  NOBLE,  Culvert  City,   Ky. 


Our  Georgia  Generals 

(A  fifteen  minute  paper  read  on  "Georgia  Day"  in  the 

Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  of  United  Daughters  of  the 

Confederacy,  Los  Angeles,  California) 

'Tis  said  ''Virginia  is  the  mother 
of  Presidents,"  then  truly  the 
granite-ribbed  Empire  State  of  the 
South  is  the  mother  of  soldiers,  who  in 
the  hour  of  her  peril  came  forward  to 
the  number  of  almost  one  hundred 
thousand,  to  defend  her  honor  at  the 
cost  of  privations,  wounds  and  life. 
They  were  volunteers,  not  hired 
recruits  from  slums  of  cities,  and  they 
represented  every  walk  of  life;  from 
the  stately  plantation  home,  the  luxu- 
rious city  mansion,  the  shops,  offices, 
colleges;  from  the  plow  handles,  and  I 


had  almost  said  from  the  cradle,  did 
these  Georgia  boys  arise  in  their  might 
and  power  to  rally  round  our  beauti- 
ful Stars  and  Bars.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  an  army  been 
mobilized  of  such  material  as  com- 
posed our  Confederate  hosts,  who  wore 
the  Gray  and  bravely  fought  for  the 
cause  their  hearts  maintained  as  right, 
and  no  armies  were  led  to  battle  by 
greater  Generals! 

This  period  in  Georgia's  history, 
while  sad,  is  the  most  luminous  epoch 
of  her  existence.  Her  sons  were  indeed 
her  jewels.  The  regiments  from  the 
mountain  regions  composd  her  crown. 
From  the  eastern  and  western  borders 
of  her  State  line  she  gathered  the  boys 
who  formed  a  brilliant  sun-burst  for 
her  bosom.  From  her  central  counties 
to  the  gentle  magnolia  scented  Savan- 
nah, they  assembled,  making  for  her 
an  exquisite  rosary  of  gems,  each  vic- 
ing with  the  other  to  do  her  honor; 
and  with  what  success  were  their 
efforts  crowned?  'Tis  said  "the  victor 
writes  the  history  of  a  struggle."  This 
alas  is  true,  where  the  resistance  of  a 
people  to  a  sujierior  force  failed  of  snc- 
cess,  but  the  South  was  never  con- 
quered! 

Had  there  never  been  a  historj^  writ- 
ten, or  a  monument  erected,  Our  Boys 
in  Gray  made  a  history  which  can  no 
more  be  effaced  than  the  bright  stars 
can  be  swept  from  their  orbits  into  the 
sea;  for  their  history  is  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood  on  every  loyal  Southern 
heart. 

Were  Georgia  to  call  the  muster  roll 
of  her  brave  Generals  today,  there 
would  be  so  far  as  we  kno  v,  none  to 
answer  "Here;"  Major  General  Clem- 
ent A.  Evans,  who  fought  with  Gene- 
ral Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  bloody 
fields  of  old  Virginia,  and  who  spent 
the  evening  of  his  good  and  useful  life 
in  his  beautiful  home  on  Capitol  Ave- 
nue, Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  but  recently 
answered  the  long  roll-call  from  the 
other  side. 
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Howell  Cobb,  the  brilliant  states- 
man in  whom  she  had  so  many  hopes 
of  future  greatness,  j)assed  from  earth 
soon  after  the  surrender. 

T.  R.  K.  Cobl).  the  polished  gentle- 
man and  profound  scholar,  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  in 
Athens,  Georgia,  gave  up  his  life  at 
fateful  Fredericksburg. 

Kobert  Toombs,  erratic  perhaps, 
but  loyal  and  true,  has  wrapped  his 
mantle  p.bout  him,  and  lain  down  to 
pleasant  dreams. 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  once  Governor, 
then  United  States  Senator,  and  earn- 
est Christian  gentleman,  passed  away 
in  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  career. 

Phil  Cook,  of  the  tender  loving 
heart,  died  while  Secretary  of  State. 

Hill. 

P.  jNI.  B.  Young. 

Edmund  Willis,  young  and  coura- 
geous, all  is  silent  on  the  battlefield  of 
Cold  Harbor,  for  the  field  of  carnage, 
like  the  great  sea,  is  reluctant  to  give 
up  its  dead. 

George  Doles,  no  answer,  for  he  is 
sleeping  l)pside  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  the  beautiful  cemeter}^  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Georgia. 

Gordon,  of  tlie  warm,  sunny  heart, 
and  silver  tongue;  alas!  all  is  silent 
today,  and  Georgia  with  a  love  which 
will  live  forever,  retreats  into  the  sanc- 
tuary sacred  to  motherhood,  where  at 
memories  shrine  she  may  dwell  with 
lingering  tenderness  upon  each  cher- 
ished name. 

John  Brown  Gordon  was  born  in 
Upson  County.  Georgia.  July  6th, 
1832.  He  was  of  Scotch  decent".  Sev- 
eral of  his  ancestors  participated  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  father 
was  Zachariah  Gordon.  John  was 
educated  at  the  State  University  of 
Georgia,  where  he  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1852. 

He  was  married  to  Fanny,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  Haralson.  '\'\'lien  the  Civil 
War  began  he  was  engaged  with  his 
father  in  mininjr  amonff  the  verdure- 


clad  hills  of  North  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee, but  enlisted  at  once,  and  served 
heroically  to  the  close  of  that  memora- 
ble struggle,  becoming  in  succession — 
Caj^tain,  ]Major,  Lieut-Colonel,  Briga- 
dier-General, Major-General,  and 
Lieut-General  in  command  of  one  wing 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He 
was  one  of  the  illustrious  Generals  of 
the  Confederate  armies,  and  won  inter- 
national fame  as  a  soldier.  An  Eng- 
lish correspondent  to  the  London 
Times  declared  him,  "the  rising  genius 
of  the  South."  He  was  second  only  to 
the  great  Lee.  Five  times  was  he  des- 
perately wounded.  His  devoted  wife 
who  accompanied  him  during  the  entire 
war,  and  whose  narrow  escapes  would 
equal  any  romance;  by  her  care  and 
faithful  nursing,  saved  his  life  when 
pierced  by  five  bullets  at  Sharpsburg. 
He  led  the  last  charge  at  fateful 
Appomatox,  taking  the  Federal  breast- 
works and  capturing  artillery  during 
the  closing  scene  of  the  great  drama. 
After  the  surrender  he  gathered  his 
wing  of  the  army  and  made  the  great- 
est speech  of  his  life  to  his  broken- 
hearted men,  exhorting  them  to  bear 
the  trial  bravely,  go  home  in  peace, 
obey  the  laws  of  their  country,  rebuild 
their  ruined  homes  and  work  for  the 
success  and  harmony  of  the  republic. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  conflict  Gen- 
eral Gordon  settled  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. To  detail  step  by  step  his  magni- 
ficent career  would  seem  superfluous. 
History  records  his  phenominal  suc- 
cess as  a  statesman.  Three  times  he 
served  his  State  in  the  halls  of  the 
LTnited  States  Senate,  and  they  were 
brilliant  years  in  his  life.  He  was  also 
Governor  of  Georgia,  and  his  adminis- 
tration was  faultless.  His  efforts  for 
good  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
State;  he  aided  Lamar  in  saving  Mis- 
sissippi from  political  misrule  and  was 
empowered  by  General  Hampton  to 
look  after  South  Carolina's  interests. 
He,  it  was  who  secured  the  removal  of 
troops    from   the    down-trodden    com- 
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monwealth.     For  this  he  received  the 
historic     dispatch;     "South     Carolina 
thanks  you,"  these  words  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  were  afterward  engraved 
upon  an  exquisite  silver  urn,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  little    daughter  by  the 
Carolinians.      His    life-sized    portrait 
graces  the  walls  of  Carolinas'  Capitol. 
Besides  these  generous  expressions  of 
gratitude,  the  ladies  of  South  Carolina 
presented  to  General  Gordon  a  superb 
silver  service,  each  piece  mounted  with 
a  gold  palmetto  tree.    There  was  some- 
thing wonderfully  attractive  and  mag- 
netic about  the  personality  of  General 
Gordon;  to  know  him  was  to  love  and 
admire  him.     For  many  years  he  was 
comander-in-chief  of  the   Confederate 
Veterans  Association,  and  his  famous 
lecture;  "The  Last  Days  of  the  Con- 
federacy," was  delivered  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  winning  for  the 
eloquent  and  brilliant  orator  new  lau- 
rels  everywhere.     In    the    lecture  he 
gave  the  story  of  the  war  a  new  color, 
and  corrected  many  false  impressions 
that  had  served  to  keep  at  variance  the 
people  of  the  two  sections  for  a  whole 
generation. 
There  had  been   a  Gordon  in  every 
war  in  this  couiitry  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  and  when  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  pending  in  the  high 
councils  of  our  National  Cabinet,  Pres- 
ident McKinley  wanted  to  give  a  com- 
mission to  General  Gordon.     He  said 
that  he  had  a  Lee,  and  a  Grant,  and 
he  also  wanted  a  Gordon,  but  the  Gen- 
eral felt  that  at  his  age  it  would  be 
unwise  to  accept,  but  he  sent  two  sons 
to  the  front  who  did  splendid  service 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  sons  of  their 
father's  erstwhile  foes.     Our  knightly 
Gordon  died  at  his  plantation  home, 
Jan.   9th,     1904.     At  his     funeral   in 
Atlanta,  along  with  the  thousands  of 
Confederate     Veterans  who     followed 
him  to  the  grave,  there  Avas  a  regiment 
of     United     States     regulars.     There 
were  memorial  exercises  in  the  State 
Capitol,     where     eulogies     were     pro- 


nounced by  Governors,  Generals  and 
Statesmen  of  the  South.  As  long  as 
time  shall  last,  at  mention  of  the  name 
of  Gordon,  the  hearts  of  Georgians 
will  ever  throb  in  loving  unison  in 
memory  of  one  so  much  beloved.  Too 
soon  will  the  last  of  that  brave  and 
peerless  throng  pass  over  the  river  and 
"rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

"Tell  it  as  you  may,  it  never  can  be 

told. 
Sing  it  as  you  will,  it  never  can  be 

sung, 
The  story  of  the  glory  of  the  men  who 

wore  the  Gray." 

Mrs.  Ida  Ritch  Swarts. 
922  So.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Another  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Fort  Harrison 

In  the  April,  1912,  issue  of  your 
magazine,  there  is  an  article  by  Com- 
rade J.  M.  Hudson,  on  the  fight  at 
Chaffin's  farm  where  Fort  Harrison 
was  situated  and  captured  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops.  Our  comrade  has  made 
a  number  of  mistakes,  and  as  articles 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
relative  to  this  fight  have  contained  a 
number  of  errors,  I  now  give  what  I 
think  is  a  correct  statement  of  that 
fiffht.  I  was  in  it  from  commencement 
to  finish,  being  at  the  time  Captain  of 
Company  D,  iTth  Regiment  of  Geor- 
gia Volunteers,  Benning's  Brigade, 
and  having  on  the  day  of  the  fight 
three  companies  of  the  iTth  Georgia 
with  me. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1864,  the 
Confederate  troops  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  river  protecting  Richmond, 
consisted  of  the  following :  Gen.  Gray's 
Cavalry,  about  300  strong.  Hood's  old 
Texas  Brigade,  Benning's  Georgia  Bri- 
gade, the  remnant  of  Johnson's  old 
Tennessee  Brigade,  and  a  small  batal- 
lion  of  raw  Virginia  militia,  known  as 
the  Richmond  battalion.  Law's  Ala- 
bama Brigade  was  at  Petersburg,  under 
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Gen.  Fields  with  Anderson's  Georgia 
Brigade  and  Bratton's  South  Carolina. 
Gen.  Fields  commanded  Hood's  old 
division  consisting  of  Anderson's,  Ben- 
ning's,  Bratton's,  Gregg's  (the  Texas 
Brigade)  and  Law's  Brigades.  No 
fight  was  expected,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  intimation  of  one,  for  on  the 
28th  we  were  engaged  in  constructing 
a  line  of  breastworks  in  advance  of  our 
other  exterior  line  on  which  was  situa- 
ted Fort  Harrison.  On  that  day  a 
boat  load  of  penitentiary  convicts  and 
negroes  from  Richmond  was  sent  down 
the  James  to  Chaffin's  landing  to  work 
on  his  advance  line.  The  17th  Georgia 
was  deailed  to  meet  the  boat  and  take 
charge  of  the  negroes  and  convicts  and 
take  them  to  the  front  to  work,  but 
only  seven  companies  went  as  the  other 
three  did  not  get  in  from  the  front 
where  they  were  working  until  after 
night  on  the  28th.  Major  J.  B.  Moore, 
who  Avas  commanding  the  I7th  Geo- 
rgia, did,  with  the  seven  companies 
with  him,  take  charge  of  the  negroes 
and  convicts  and  Avas  proceeding  to 
escort  them  to  work  when  the  fight 
begun.  Between  the  Appomattox  and 
James  rivers,  Gen.  Grant  had  a  large 
force  under  Gen.  Butler.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  18th 
Corps  under  Gen.  Ord,  and  the  10th 
corps  under  Gen.  Birne}'^,  were  quietly 
drawn  from  the  trenches  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  reached  the  point  on  the  James 
river  opposite  Aiken,  where  pontoons 
had  been  thrown  across  the  river 
betAveen  nine  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  28th,  and  by  daylight  all 
had  crossed  over.  Gen.  Ord  in  his 
official  report  says  that  the  intention 
was  to  take  the  Confederates  by  sur- 
prise, run  over  their  small  force  and 
rush  into  Richmond  before  Gen.  Lee 
could  send  re-enforcements  from 
Petersburg,  and  to  successfully  carry 
out  their  plan,  no  written  orders  were 
issued  and  no  verbal  orders  were  given 
until  after  dark  on  the  28th.  He  says 
"this  precaution  was  deemed  necessary 


to  prevent  the  spies,  which  abounded 
in  our  regiments,  from  deserting  and 
giving  information  of  our  movement 
to  the  enemy."  Our  scouts  did  not 
report  any  anticipated  advance,  nor 
were  extra  cartridges  furnished.  The 
attack  was  a  complete  siir[)rise.  Major 
]Moore  had  left  orders  for  the  tliree 
companies  I  was  with  to  join  the  other 
seven  companies  the  night  of  the  28th, 
but  as  the  men  were  tired,  I  told  them 
to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  as  there 
Avas  no  pressing  necessity  to  join  the 
other  companies  that  night,  and  we 
could  get  up  early  next  morning  and 
do  so.  "We  therefore  spent  the  night  in 
our  old  camps  in  the  Avoods  to  the  right 
of  the  Phillips'  house,  and  on  the  exte- 
rior line  of  our  breastAvorks.  Just 
about  the  daAvn  of  day  on  the  28th  of 
September,  picket  firiug  in  front  began 
and  some  of  the  pickets  came  in  and 
reported  that  the  Federal  troops  had 
been  crossing  the  river  all  night.  AVhen 
the  picket  firing  began  my  First  Lieu- 
tenant, H.  M.  Emanuel,  aroused  me 
and  knoAving  that  I  had  not  obeyed 
orders  to  join  the  seA^en  companies  of 
the  I7th  Georgia  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  I  formed  the  men  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  started  to  rejoin  the  other 
companies  of  the  17th  Georgia.  Just 
as  Ave  got  to  Gen.  Gregg's  headquarters 
on  the  line  near  Fort  Harrison,  a  cou- 
rier dashed  up  and  reported  that  the 
enemy  in  great  force  was  attacking  the 
Texas  Brigade.  Gen.  Gregg  ordered 
me  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  Texas 
Brigade,  which  we  did,  getting  there 
just  as  the  brigade  had  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter  the  attack  made  on  it, 
just  to  the  left  of  the  Phillips'  house. 
This  was  the  first  real  fighting  done 
on  that  day,  and  it  was  about  sunrise. 
Soon  after  this  repulse  Gen.  Gregg 
sent  a  courier  ordering  us  to  go  to 
Fort  Harrison.  "We  started,  but  A\-hen 
we  emerged  from  the  woods  into  the 
open  field  we  saAv  the  long  lines  of 
Federals  adA^ancing  on  the  Fort  and 
on   our    exterior  line.     Major    Moore 
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•with  five  companies  of  the  17th  Geor- 
gia, two  of  the  companies  he  had  at 
first,  having  been  sent  back  with  con- 
victs  and   negroes,   which   aggregated 
73  men,  were  in  the  fort,  according  to 
a   written   statement  of  the   fight  by 
Major  Moore,  now     in  my  possession. 
The  Federals  attacked  the  Fort  in  four 
cohimns,  but  were  halted  and  checked 
for  a  time  by  Moore's  73  Georgians, 
aided  by  the  artillery  in  the  fort.    The 
Tennesseeans  were  between  Fort  Har- 
rison  and  the    James   river,    half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  to  the 
right.     The  city  batalion  was  to  the 
left  of  the  Fort,  then  Benning's  Bri- 
gade, then  the    Texas    Brigade,  then 
Gary's   Cavalr}^     The   troops   in   our 
line  to  the  left  of  Fort  Harrison  were 
ordered  by  Gen.   Gregg,  who  was  in 
immediate  comand    of  our    forces,  to 
re-enforce  Major  Moore  in  the  Fort, 
but  before  we  got  nearer  the  Fort  than 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  the  enemy 
in       overwhelming        numbers       had 
assaulted   and   captured   it   after   sus- 
taining   heavy  losses.     It    was    Ord's 
Corps    led    by     Stannard's     division, 
Burnham's    Brigade    in     front,    that 
atacked   Fort  Harrison.     Gen.   Burn- 
ham  was  killed  and  two  of  his  succes- 
sors wounded.     Ord,  in  reconnoitering 
after   the   capture   of   Fort   Harrison, 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  retired 
from  the  field,  and  about  the  time  he 
did,   Gen.    Grant  came   on    the  field. 
Butler,  if  on  that  side  of  the  river,  was 
nowhere  about  Fort  Harrison,  or  the 
attack  on  Fort  Gilmer.    The  Federals 
confronted  us  with  several  lines  of  bat- 
tle,  which   extended    far   beyond    our 
right  and  left  flanks.     After  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Harrison  we  were  ordered 
to  fall  back  into  our  intermediate  line 
on  which  was    situated    Fort  Gilmer 
and  a  fort  we  called  Fort  Shepherd. 
The  first  attack  made  on  us  in  our  new 
position  on  the  intermediate  line,  was 
on  our  right,  in  rear  of  Fort  Harrison, 
and  extending  to  Fort  Shepherd,  and 
to  the  left  of  it  in  the  direction  of  Fort 


Gilmer.  Although  the  assaults  on  our 
lines  were  made  with  greatly  superior 
numbers,  we  not  having  men  enough  to 
form  more  than  a  skirmish  line  in  the 
trenches,  they  were  all  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  Failing  to 
capture  our  works  to  the  right  of  Fort 
Gilmer,  the  enemy  massed  their  forces 
in  front  of  this  fort  and  attempted  its 
capture.  .  The  force  attacking  Fort 
Gilmer  was  Heckman's  division,  and 
our  little  force  in  and  around  the  Fort 
not  exceeding  200  men  whipped  them 
back.  In  the  fort,  besides  a  few  artil- 
lerymen, was  a  portion  of  the  15th 
Georgia.  I  was  immediately  on  the 
left  of  the  fort,  fighting  with  a  rifle, 
away  from  my  own  company,  from 
which  I  had  been  separated,  for  when 
we  fell  back  from  the  exterior  line,  I 
was  ordered  to  go  down  the  left  of  our 
line  and  see  if  there  were  any  of  our 
men  left  and  have  them  to  move  to  the 
right  in  rear  of  Fort  Harrison,  and  on 
•  my  return,  one  of  the  15th  Georgia 
who  was  fatally  wounded,  begged  me 
to  assist  him  so  that  he  w^ould  not  fall 
in  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
wished  to  get  to  Capt.  Forbes,  Quar- 
termaster of  the  15th,  who  would  see 
that  his  body  was  sent  home,  as  he 
realized  his  wound  was  fatal.  In 
going  to  his  assistance  and  bringing 
him  off  the  field  I  was  cut  off  from  my 
own  men,  the  enemy  getting  between 
me  and  them,  and  I  came  into  our 
intermediate  breastworks  near  Fort 
Gilmer.  The  enemy  had  three  lines  of 
battle  in  front  of  Fort  Gilmer.  The 
advance  line  was  negroes,  commanded 
by  white  officers.  The  white  lines  did 
not  advance  as  far  as  the  negro  line, 
for  it  advanced  until  the  negroes  got 
in  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the  fort. 
They  attempted  to  scale  the  embank- 
ment Zouave  fashion,  and  as  their 
heads  appeared  above  the  embankment 
around  the  fort  they  were  shot  in  the 
head  and  not  one  got  in  the  fort. 
While  the  negro  troops  were  in  the 
ditches  the  Federal  lines  in  our  front 
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were  preparing  to  attack.  The  situa- 
tion was  critical,  when  one  of  the  artil- 
lerymen cut  the  fuse  of  a  bomb  shell, 
lighted  it  and  dropped  it  in  the  ditch 
among  the  negroes  Avho  cried  out,  "The 
d — n  Rebels  fling  handgun.  Throw 
'em  out  and  let's  go  in  and  massacre 
them."  They  gathered  around  the 
shell  when  it  exploded,  and  as  our  men 
expressed  it,  nigger  meat  took  a  rise. 
As  soon  as  the  bomb  exploded  the 
negroes  threw  their  guns  out  of  the 
ditch  and  white  handkerchiefs  were 
raised  as  a  token  of  surrender,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  come  through  the 
tunnel  to  the  right  of  the  fort,  which 
they  did,  and  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
After  the  negroes  surrendered,  other 
assaults  were  made  on  the  fort,  which 
Avere  readily  repulsed.  From  time  to 
time,  along  different  j^arts  of  our  line, 
unsuccessful  assaults  were  made.  Our 
small  force  would  rally  to  the  point 
attacked  and  kept  the  enemy  whipped 
back  until  in  the  afternoon,  when 
re-enforcements  arrived  from  Peters- 
burg. Gen.  Fields  was  the  first  to 
arrive  with  Law's  and  Anderson's  Bri- 
gades. Bratton's  Brigade  did  not 
arrive  until  in  the  night.  Other  troops 
and  General  Lee  himself  followed 
Felds.  When  Fields  arrived  the  fight- 
ing was  about  over  with.  The  heavy 
fighting  around  Fort  Gilmer  occurring 
before  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  Fields  did 
not  arrive  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Considering  the  numbers  engaged, 
this  was  a  most  remarkable  fight.  T 
do  not  think  we  had  as  many  as  1,200 
infantry  engaged.  Gen.  Ord  in  his 
official  report  says  that  he  had  4,000 
men  of  the  18th  Corps,  and  Birney 
10,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  14,000 
Federal  troops  that  we  had  to  fight, 
and  which  we  held  back  all  day.  The 
Federal  infantry's  losses  as  officially 
reported,  including  the  fight  on  the 
30th  of  September  in  the  effort  to 
recapture  Fort  Harrison,  was  3,291. 
As  the  Federals  were  behind  breast- 
works on  the  30th,  their  loss  was  com- 


paratively small.  Gen.  Gregg  in  his 
official  report,  says  Benning's  Brigade 
captured  433  prisoners,  the  Texas  Bri- 
gade 43,  and  Johnson's  9,  making  in 
all  585. 

Our  little  force  saved  Richmond, 
and  killed,  wounded  and  captured 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  we  had. 

Comrade  Hudson  is  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  the  enemy  failing  to  take  the 
fort  by  direct  assault  in  front,  concen- 
trated a  heavy  force  to  the  right  of  the 
fort  and  drove  our  forces  back,  and 
before  the  garrison  Avas  aware  of  the 
fact  the  enemy  was  entering  the  fort 
from  the  rear  and  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  garrison.  The  assault 
was  made  from  the  front,  for  I  saw  it, 
and  at  the  time  was  making  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  get  in  the  fort  with  the 
three  companies,  and  never  halted  until 
I  saw  the  Federal  flags  on  the  walls 
around  the  fort.  Major  Moore^  who 
was  in  the  fort  says:  "I  immediately 
sent  the  prisoners  to  the  rear  in  charge 
of  two  of  my  companies,  and  with  the 
remaining  five  companies,  numbering 
about  seventy-three  muskets,  hurried 
into  the  fort  and  at  once  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy,  who  was  about  400  yards 
distant  and  steadily  advancing  in  four 
columns  of  about  600  men  each,  thus 
arraying  the  unequal  number  of  about 
2,400  men,  against  my  companies  of 
only  seventy-three  men.  Our  firing 
being  so  effective  soon  threw  them  in 
some  confusion,  and  brought  them  to  a 
halt.  By  this  time  the  militia  and 
artillerists  in  the  fort  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition  and  retired  rather 
precipitately  to  safer  quarters.  The 
enemy  took  advantage  of  a  slight 
depression  in  the  gi'ound  some  three 
hundred  yards  in  our  front,  to  reform 
their  lines,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  a  brisk  skirmish  fire  from  the  skir- 
mishers, some  sixty  yards  or  more  in 
their  front,  who  were  concealed  behind 
weeds  and  bushes.  Our  ammunition 
had  by  this  time  run  very  low  and 
consequently    our    firing    had    almost 
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ceased.  This  was,  however,  only  the 
calm  preceding  the  gathering  storm^' 
about  to  burst  upon  us.  I  had,  in  the 
meantime,  by  Gen.  Gregg's  aid  de 
camps  and  couriers,  reported  to  him 
my  situation  and  requested  reinforce- 
ments. 

"General  Gregg,  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  situation,  at  once 
started  with  the  remainder  of  the  bri- 
gade to  my  assisance,  and  when  within 
some  500  or  600  yards  they  were  espied 
by  the  enemy,  who  raised  and  came 
with  a  rush  for  our  works.  My  little 
command  had  made  every  preparation 
to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  having 
loaded  our  small  arms  and  double  shot- 
ted with  grape  the  thirty-two  pounder, 
and  when  their  four  double  columns 
had  come  within  about  200  yards  I 
gave  the  command  to  fire.  This  shot 
was  exceedingly  destructive,  tearing 
a  lane  of  some  thirty  feet  or  more 
through  the  entire  four  columns. 
Owing  to  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  our  being  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, we  were  unable  to  do  much  execu- 
tion with  our  rifles.  It  took  but  a  few 
moments  for  them  to  clear  the  inter- 
vening space  and  reach  the  ditch,  some 
five  feet  deep,  in  front  of  our  works 


into  which  they  piled  pell  mell.  They 
immediately  began  to  scale  the 
embankment  and  pour  over  the  works 
into  the  fort".  Seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  further  efforts  to  save  the  fort, 
although  our  brigade  was  only  some 
300  yards  from  us  and  coming  in  a  full 
run  to  our  assistance,  I  gave  orders  to 
get  out  in  the  best  manner  possible  and 
reform  on  the  next  line  of  works,  about 
one  mile  in  our  rear." 

"Corporal  Dick,"  mentioned  by  our 
comrade,  was  a  negro  who  did  not 
have  a  hair  on  him  and  whose  color 
was  peculiar,  being  more  like  a  yellow 
Danvers  onion  than  anything  else  that 
I  can  liken  it  to. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I  do  not 
think  anything  during  the  war  sur- 
passed, or  even  equalled  the  defense  of 
Richmond  on  September  29th,  1864, 
except  Dick  Dowling's  defense  of 
Sabine  Pass  on  September  8th,  1863. 

On  September  30th,  Gen.  Lee  with 
the  troops  brought  from  Petersburg, 
made  an  uncuccessful  attempt  to 
regain  Fort  Harrison,  the  Federals 
having  a  greatly  superior  force  and  the 
advantage  of  strong  breastworks. 
Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Martin. 


The  Woman's  Charm 


Stokely  S.  Fisher 

The  southwind,  following,  sighs;  of  her 
The  hirds  sing ;  where  her  light  feet  were 

The  flowers  adoring  lie, 
And  toward  her  stretch,  atrernble  yet! 
Thereh  not  a  thing  that  can  forget 

That  she  passed  hy. 

Like  yearning  tohen  earth-life  was  young, 
WorJcing  till  wing'^d  the  spirit  sprung 

Updrawn  to  light  above, — 
0^h,  so  toward  her  I  reach!    My  soul 
In  radiance  of  her  rounds,  groics  whole, 

Formed  to  her  love! 


The  Committee's  Report  in  the  Baby  Show 


AFTER  months  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  every  one  connected  with 
The  Jeff   Baby   Show,  the  com- 
mittee has  rendered  a  verdict. 

The  Chairman,  the  Reverened  Thos. 
H.  Timmons,  of  Thomson,  has  sent  us 
the  following  report,  after  he  and  his 
two  co-workers  had  conscientiously 
viewed  the  photographs  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  been  entered : 


FIRST     PRIZE— MISS     MARIE     ELOISE     LA- 
ZENBY,  Augusta,  Ga. 

"The  undersigned  Committee  to 
adjudge  the  photographs  of  children, 
begs  leave  to  report  the  following 
names  as  entitled  to  the  respective 
prizes. 

"The  two  young  ladies  chosen  for  the 
prizes  were:  Miss  Marie  Elouise  Laz- 
enhj,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  first  prize. 

"Miss  Ruby  Janet  Johnson,  Selma, 
Alabama,  second  prize. 

"The  young  gentlemen  were :  "Wil- 
liam Homer  Leggett,  Laurel,  Missis- 
sippi, first  prize. 

"Joe  Blackburn  Emerson,  Jr.,  sec- 
ond prize. 


"The  twins,  Alexandria  and  James 
Osborn,  Titusville,  Fla.,  captured  the 
l^rize  in  the  twins  class. 

"It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  decide 
among  so  manj^  beautiful  pictures,  but 
every  photograph  has  been  carefully 
examined    several     times,     and    every 


SECOND  PRIZE— MISS   RUBY  JANET  JOHN- 
SON,   Selma,    Ala. 

effort  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion. 

"Our  task  has  really  been  that  of 
judging  photographs  instead  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  may  be  that  the  photo- 
graphs have  made  some  appear  better, 
and  others  worse  than  the  children 
themselves  were.  As  an  evidence  of 
our  care,  one  of  the  poorest  photo- 
graphs was  adjudged  a  prize. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had 
the  real  children  before  us  our  opin- 
ions might  be  different,  and  we  know 
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(hat  all  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  high 
place  among  the  j^rettiest. 

Thos.  H.  Timmons, 

O.  S.  Lee, 

W.  H.  Young, 

Committee." 

The  prizes:  The  girl's  first  prize  is 
a  sewing  machine;  the  second,  a  gold 
locket  and  chain. 

A  gold  watch  will  be  given  the  first 
prize  boy-baby,  and  a  phonograph  is 
the  second  prize. 

The  twins  Avcre  in  a  class  that  had 
not  been  provided  for  in  the  original 


riRST       PRIZE — WILLIAM      HOMER 
GETT,   Laurel,   Miss. 


LEG- 


plans,  so  a  silver  knife,  fork,  spoon 
and  cup  were  arranged  for  the  twins. 

The  prizes  will  be  shipped  immedi- 
ately to  the  winners. 

There  have  been  some  disappoint- 
ments, due  largely  to  the  carelessness 
of  those  who  sent  in  the  photographs. 

Some  were  such  poor  photographs, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  plates  made 
from  them.  Others  were  sent  with  the 
inscriptions  almost  illegible,  and  mis- 
takes in  names  occurred  in  this  way. 

Few  of  the  photographs  can  be 
returned,  as  the  handling  and  "touch- 
ing up"  necessary  to  make  the  plates, 
has  spoiled  the  picture. 

If  parents  desire  to,  they  ma}^  buy 
these  plates  at  the  actual  cost,  one  dol- 
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S-J:C0.\D    FR'ZE — JOE    BLACKCUR-N    EMER- 
SON.  JR.,  Mena,   Ark. 

lar  and  a  quarter.  From  them,  any 
number  of  pictures  may  be  made,  or  the 
plate  itself  may  be  framed  and  will  be 
an  everlasting,  indestructable  picture 
of  the  baby. 


TWINS — ALEXANDRIA      AND      JAMES 
BORN,    Titusville,    Fla. 


OS- 
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EDOC^TIOri/lL 
DERflRTOEnT. 


SOME   GOVEHXMENTAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  good  is  there  in  a  written 
Constitution  for  a  State  or  Nation?  Do 
not  the  rich  violate  it  when  it  suits  their 
convenience? 

2.  What  is  Taxation  without  Represen- 
tation, and  how  can  we  avoid  it? 

3.  Is  labor  saving  machinery  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  Labor,  and  why?  In  other 
words,  does'  not  the  common  laborer  have 
to  work  as  many  hours  today  to  make  a 
living  as  he  did  in  the  day  of  common 
hand  tools? 

4.  Is  not  the  Trust  question  the  great- 
est of  economic  problems  of  modern  times 
to  be  solved  by  Statesmen?  How  can  the 
government  regulate  the  Trusts  when,  as 
is  the  fact  now,  the  Trusts  own  more 
capital  and  have  more  power  than  the 
Government?  If  the  government  reduces 
the  Tariff,  the  Trusts  will  reduce  wages 
to  correspond;  then  wherein  is  the  com- 
mon laborer  benefited? 

5.  Should  governments  guarantee  em- 
ployment to  all  who  are  willing  to  work, 
or  should  unemployment  be  an  individual 
matter? 

Respectfully, 

I.   V.    MAXWELL. 
Ball  Ground,  Ga.,  March  29,   1912. 

Answer: 

In  spite  of  charts,  sea-going  vessels 
often  go  to  pieces  on  reefs  which  are 
plainly  marked  on  the  chart.  Because  this 
happens,  would  it  be  wise  to  abandon  the 
use  of  charts? 

In  spite  of  the  best  medicines  and  the 
most  competent  physicians,  many  sick  peo- 
ple perish.  On  that  account,  shall  we 
abolish  medicines,  and  cease  to  call  in 
the  doctor? 

Written  Constitutions  are  extremely 
valuable.  They  set  limits  to  the  power  of 
majorities.  They  protect  the  citizen,  in 
his  relation  to  his  government. 

The  rich  do  not  so  much  violate  the  con- 
stitutions as  they  trample  laws  under  foot. 

It's  such  men  as  Cleveland,  Roosevelt 
and  Taft,  elevated  to  supreme  office,  that 
violate  the  constitution.  Congress  does 
it,  too.     Ditto  the  Federal  Courts. 

(2)     If  you  will  remember,  the  British 


Parliament  undertook  to  lay  taxes  on  the 
American  Colonies,  when  the  Colonies 
were  not  represented  in  Parliament  by  any 
American  members. 

This  was  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. 

(3)  In  many  industries,  labor  saving 
machinery  has  been  a  curse  to  the  work- 
people, and  it  has  lowered  their  standard 
of  morals  and  intelligence.  In  many 
industries,  where  the  workman  is  kept 
employed  on  one  part  of  a  complicated 
product,  he  does  not  use  his  mind  at  all. 
And  the  crowding — in  factories,  for 
instance — is  conducive  to  immodesty,  and 
worse. 

(4)  The  Money-question  is  the  great 
question. 

The  Trusts  could  be  automatically  dis- 
solved, by  reducing  the  Tariff  to  the  reve- 
nue point,  thus  letting  foreign  goods  com- 
pete. 

Wages  bear  no  relation  to  Tariffs.  The 
conditions  in  the  textile  industry  and  the 
Steel  Trust  plants  prove  that. 

Employers  couldn't  pay  less  than  they 
are  now  paying,  even  if  we  had  Free- 
trade. 

The  slave  must  be  given  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  else  he  would  be 
of  no  value. 

That's  all  he  gets,  under  the  highest 
Tariff  known  to  the  history  of  mankind. 

T.   E.   W. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  MR.  WATSON, 
AND  THE  ANSWERS. 

1.  What  part  did  the  Catholics,  play 
in  the  defeat  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  in  1908? 

2.  Did  every  Catholic  church  in  the 
United  States,  receive  instructions  a  few 
days  before  the  election  of  1908,  to  vote 
for  Taft? 

3.  Would  Gov.  Harmon  be  a  good  man 
for  President  of  the  U.  S.? 

4.  Have  you  any  objections  to  Champ 
Clark  for  President,  and  if  so,  please  state 
them? 

5.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  recall  of 
judges,  and  if  not,  please  give  your  reas- 
ons? 
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6.  Will  not  every  Catholic  support  Taft 
if  nominated  in  the  coming  election? 

7.  Will  you  please  give  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  U.  S.? 

Answer: 

1st.  The  Roman  Catholics  voted  almost 
solidly  in  favor  of  Taft. 

2nd.     I  do  not  know. 

3rd.     Yes. 

4th.  My  objection  to  Champ  Clark  is, 
that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  vote  for 
that  infamous  Sherwood  pension  prab, 
which  would  have  added  $75,000,000  per 
year  to  our  governmental  expenses. 

5th.     Yes. 

6th.  Practically  every  one  of  them  will 
do  so. 

7th.  About  7,500,000.  They  claim 
twice  that  many,  but  they  haven't  got 
them. 

For  instance,  if  a  man  on  his  death-bed 
is  wheedled  into  professing  the  absurd 
Roman  faith,  they  count  this  dead  man  in 
their  next  census.  They  also  count  everj' 
baby  born  in  a  Catholic  family.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  infants  die,  before  attain- 
ing their  majority,  and  many  of  them 
desert  the  ridiculous  superstition  in  which 
they  were  born,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
years  of  discretion.  T.  E.  W. 


of  Southern  Europe  into  the  United  States. 
By  the  help  of  this  foreign  population  and 
its  natural  increase,  they  hope  to  control 
this  Government,  and  to  have  it  ruled  by 
the  Pope  and  his  minions.  T.  E.  W. 


WHY   OUR   REPUBLIC    IS   IN   A    STATE 
OF  DECLINE. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  Is  the  United 
States  in  a  state  of  decline?  If  so,  what 
are  the  causes? 

Do  you  think  we  should  allow  foreign 
immigration?      If  not,  why? 

Please  answer,  and  oblige. 
Yours  truly, 
Summerville,  Ga.  THOS.  TUCKER. 

Answer : 

1st.  I  think  our  Republic  is  on  the 
decline.  Political  power  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  Federal  government,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  been  given  by 
Law  to  the  favored  few,  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  stands  between  plutocracy  and 
the  people.  We  are  going  the  road  Rome 
went. 

2nd.  I  believe  that  foreign  immigration 
should  be  greatly  restricted,  if  not  entirely 
forbidden.  All  the  lower  nations  of  earth 
are  using  this  country  as  a  dumping- 
ground,  and  if  this  thing  keeps  up,  the 
foreign  element  will  be  in  the  majority 
in  less  than  fifty  years. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  parti- 
cularly has  systematized  the  work  of 
pouring   the   Roman   Catholic   populations 


AN  OPEN   LETTER  TO  MR.   JOSIAH   H. 

COMBS,    "ERGO."      "A    KENTUCKY 

MOUNTAINEER." 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  in  the  May 
issue  of  Watson's  Magazine,  your  reply 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
your  repeated  charges  that  Primitive  Bap- 
tists preach  infant  damnation.  I  am  not 
writing  you  for  fear  that  brother  Jones 
will  not  take  care  of  himself  in  his  con- 
troversy with  you  or  any  one  else  showing 
so  little  information,  but  because  you 
apply  your  false  charge  to  the  Virginia 
Ministry.  Can  you  see  the  reason  for  the 
ERGO? 

In  the  first  place,  since  you  were  writ- 
ing "Some  Phases  of  Kentucky  High- 
lands," why  didn't  you  stick  to  your  text? 
You  remind  me  of  some  Armenian  preach- 
ers— -perhaps  you  are  one.  Did  you  know 
they  are  famous  for  taking  a  text  and  then 
preaching  from  it? 

Some  of  them  usually  stay  so  far  from 
the  text  that  if  it  had  the  small  pox  they 
would  be  in  no  danger.  Election,  for 
instant,  is  applied  by  them  as  a  universal 
matter.  Predestination  is  applied  to  the 
lost  as  well  as  to  the  saved.  In  fact  they 
are  like  some  Paul  speaks  of  in  his  day — 
ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Now  judgin?' 
from  the  tone  of  your  letter  and  ymr 
flights  in  the  Latin  vocabulary,  if  you  are 
not  a  preacher  you  must  be  a  self-import- 
ant communicant.  Perhaps  you  are  "'a 
kind  of  a  Missionary  Baptist."  You  know 
Mr.  Watson  says  there  are  two  kinds.  (.'.ie 
kind  he  calls  crazy — crazy  on  foreign  mis- 
sions.    Are  you  one  of  them? 

Now  Brother  Combs,  all  your  effusion 
and  definition  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
doctrine  does  not  concern  us.  We  don't 
take  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  associated 
with  this  free-will  idea.  Say,  by-the-way, 
are  you  a  Pree-Willer?  Don't  you  believe 
God  had  done  His  part  in  the  matter  of 
salvation  and  now  in  order  to  be  saved, 
the  sinner  must  do  his  part?  Don't  you 
believe  it  is  left  with  the  sinner  to  choose 
the  right  hand  road  and  be  saved,  or  the 
left  hand  and  be  lost?  If  so,  you  are  a 
Free-Wilier,  and  your  doctrine  resolves 
itself  into  the  idea  that  if  man  wills,  God 
will;  if  man  wont,  God  can't.  Now  if  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  in  "The  Highlands  of 
Kentucky"  believe  in  infant  damnation, 
go  after  them.     They  are  your  kin  folks. 

I  am  aware  that  Primitive  Baptist  have 
to  bear  the  charge  from  you  Free-Willers 
of  preaching  infant  damnation.  You  ought 
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to  know  better.  But  maybe  you  can't  help 
it.  Isaiah  had  to  contend  with  some  who 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness; bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bit- 
ter, and  who  called  evil  good,  and  good 
evil.  I  expect  they  were  some  of  your  kin 
folks.  You  certainly  act  like  them.  For 
instance,  if  this  class  of  people  hear  a 
Primitive  Baptist  preach  the  doctrine  of 
election,  they  usually  conclude  that  if 
election  to  salvation  is  true,  election  to 
damnation  must  also  be  true.  And  off 
they  go  and  publish  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  The  same  is  also  true  if  he  dis- 
courses about  those  "whom  he  did  pre- 
destinate," .  to  eternal  life.  They  seem 
unable  to  see  how  God's  predestination  can 
save  unless  it  also  damns.  They  are  to 
be  pitied  for  professing  to  know  so  much, 
when  really  they  know  so  little. 

But  while  this  charge  is  occasionally 
made  against  those  who  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  God  our  Savior  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  free-will  doctrines  of  men,  is 
it  true  that  we  have  among  us  ministers 
who  are  guilty  of  the  charge?  Usually 
when  we  run  these  infant-damnation 
c'  arges  to  the  originator,  it  only  amounts 
to  hear-say  evidence. 

But  Josiah  H.  Combs  says  he  can  "pro- 
duce the  goods."  Now  ERGO,  do  so. 
Give  us  first  the  Primitive  Baptist  preach- 
ers in  Virginia  preaching  infant  damna- 
tion. We  want  to  get  clear  of  them,  if 
there  be  any  such.  ERGO  get  busy.  It 
would  be  well  for  you  to  have  them  sign 
a  paper  saying  they  are  Primitive  Baptist 
ministers,  serving  certain  churches,  and 
that  they  believe  in  and  preach  infant 
damnation.  This  will  clear  your  skirts 
and  preserve  your  honor.  ERGO  I  ask 
Mr.  Combs,  whom  I  consider  a  fair  minded 
man  and  a  gentleman,  to  "produce  the 
Virginia  goods."  If  you  fail  to  do  this  of 
course  you  will  gladly  admit  your  mistake 
and  correct  your  false  charges  in  as  pub- 
lic a  manner  as  you  have  made  them.  We 
await  your  reply. 

Perhaps  I  should  stop  here,  but  your 
questions  are-  so  simple  and  you  seem  to 
know  so  little,  that  maybe  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  for  both  brother  Jones  and 
myself  to  take  you  in  hand.  You  know 
some  pupils  need  many  instructors  and 
then  never  learn  much  except  by  experi- 
ence. You  must  have  been  drilled  in  the 
Sunday  School.  If  so,  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  your  lack  of  Bible  knowledge. 
It  is  with  the  Sunday  School  pupil  like  it 
is  with  the  Sunday  Christian — the  devil 
has  six  chances  to  put  in  his  work  to  the 
Lord's  one.     But  to  your  lesson: 

Q.  "What  historical  foundation  has 
this  non-progressive,  anti-missionary,  anti- 
Sabbath  School  order  of  Primitive  Bap- 
tists?" 

A.     The  Bible  is  its  historical  founda- 


tion. Did  you  know  the  Bible  was  histori- 
cal? Your  modern  mission  system  and 
your  Sabbath  Schools  are  not  found  in  the 
Bible.  To  progress  in  things  not  taught 
in  the  Bible  is  to  go  backward.  Do  you 
know  how  far  you  have  backed  off  from 
the  Bible?  And  by-the-way,  the  Free- 
Willers  in  this  country  practice  Sunday 
Schools — not  Sabbath  Schools.  The  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  is  Saturday.  Do  you  have 
Saturday  Schools?  Are  you  an  Advent? 
Q.  "How  old  is  the  order?" 
A.  As  to  its  exact  age  there  is  a  little 
question  whether  it  was  set  up  by  John 
the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
by  Christ  on  the  Mount,  or  by  the  Apostles 
on  the  day  of  Penticost.  But  this  makes 
but  little  difference  for  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  primitive  church  was  built 
by  Christ  out  of  material  of  His  own  selec- 
tion and  preparation,  without  the  help  of 
your  modern  mission  system,  Sunday 
Schools,  E.  L.'s,  C.  E.'s,  B.  P.  Y.  U.'s  and 
"the  like."  The  Primitive  Baptist  order 
practiced  none  of  these  things.  They 
don't  do  it  today.  Does  your  order?  If 
so  it  must  not  be  very  old.  But  the 
Primitive  church  will  stand.  Christ  said 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  Even  your  effort  against  it  wont 
amount  to  much. 

Q.  "Do  you  believe  in  Sunday  Schools, 
prayer  meetings,  Epworth  Leagues,  Chris- 
tian Endeavors,  B.  Y.  P.  U.'s,  and  the 
like?" 

A.  Why  do  you  spell  every  thing  with 
a  capital,  except  prayer  meetings?  Is  this 
to  show  that  every  thing  else  is  the  pro- 
duct of  uninspired  man,  except  prayer 
meetings,  and  ERGO  considered  the  most 
important?  I  fear  you  people  are  trying 
to  follow  the  pace  set  by  the  Catholics  in 
minimizing  every  Bible  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, and  minimizing  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  uninspired  men.  Now  we 
believe  in  prayer  meeting  alright,  but 
these  other  things,  "and  the  like"— espe- 
cially "and  the  like,"  don't  set  very  well 
with  us.  We  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
"dope"  will  be  fixed  up  next. 

Q.  "Why  is  it  that  the  number  of 
Primitive  Baptists  are  fast  decreasing?" 

A.  Did  not  know  it.  Do  not  know  it 
now.  It  does  look  that  way  some  time. 
Even  Elijah  complained  that  they  had 
digged  down  God's  altars  and  stoned  His 
prophets,  and  he  thought  he  was  the  only 
one  left.  But  he  was  mistaken.  God 
showed  him  that  there  were  seven  thous- 
and that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  He  had  reserved  them. 
There  is  always  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  Ergo,  Mr.  Combs 
you  will  never  have  the  pleasure  of  preach- 
ing their  funeral.  Many  of  our  people  do 
not  like  to  give  statistics.  They  think  it 
manifests     boastfulness.     They     may     be 
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wrong.  But  you  know  God's  people  in 
olden  time  were  not  to  be  numbered  with 
the  nations.  David  did  wrong  in  number- 
ing Israel.  He  was  actuated  by  pride.  Do 
you  take  pride  in  your  numbers? 

Q.  "What  is  the  New  Testament's  view 
of  Missionary  activity?" 

A.  Life  first,  and  then  activity.  "Ye 
must  be  born  again."  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  God's  Spirit  then  the 
fruits  of  that  spirit  will  be  manifest. 
(Suppose  you  read  your  Bible  and  learn 
what  these  fruits  are?)  Now  then  when 
you  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  a 
heart  to  understand  and  Jesus  says  go,  do 
so.  Don't  send.  When  He  says  teach 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you,"  do  that.  Pay 
attention  to  what  He  has  taught,  and  don't 
go  wild  over  what  uninspired  men  have 
taught.  When  He  tells  you  how  to  go,  fol- 
low His  directions,  and  don't  act  like  you 
knew  more  about  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try than  the  Master  Himself.  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  shepherd 
should  drink  of  the  milk  of  his  flock,  or 
in  other  words,  the  field  should  support 
the  misionary. 

Now  if  you  modern  missionary  advo- 
cates should  apply  this  Bible  plan  awhile 
to  your  foreign  missionaries,  don't  you 
think  there  would  be  a  home-coming 
stampede? 

Your  last  question  will  be  attended  to 
when  you  prove  your  charges.  If  you 
don't  prove  them  or  admit  your  mistake 
we  will  try  to  furnish  you  a  cap  that 
such   a  pupil   needs. 

Now  one  parting  question  to  you: 
Since  you  are  such  an  apostle  of  activity, 
why  don't  you  turn  loose  on  your  own 
people?  According  to  authentic  reports 
you  Free-Willers  fellowship  most  any- 
thing, as  well  as  make  false  charges.  Give 
them  a  house-cleaning.  When  you  are 
through  and  want  to  leave  home  to  clean 
up  other  people's  back  yards,  suppose  you 
start  with  Catholicism.  Mr.  Watson  is 
showing  that  they  have  a  lot  of  rubbish. 
But  it  takes  nerve  and  a  sound  mind  to 
raise  dust  among  them.  We  Primitive 
Baptists  have  been  helping  Mr.  Watson  do 
some  of  this  missionary  work.  Have  you? 
Or  have  you  concluded  that  it  does  not 
require  nerve  or  a  sound  mind  to  misrep- 
resent the  Primitive  Baptist  and  that 
Ergo  you  are  the  man  for  the  job?  If  so, 
you  remind  me  of  the  soldier  who  had 
deserted.  He  was  brought  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  in  turn  wanted  to  put 
the  responsibility  of  execution  on  the 
President.  So  Lincoln  was  asked  to  pass 
judgment,  and  his  reply  was — That  if  God 
Almighty  had  given  the  man  a  cowardly 
heart  and  a  pair  of  fleet  legs  he  didn't 
know  that  he  blamed  him  for  running. 
Ergo  he  was  to  be  pitied.     We  hope  thig 


will  not  apply  to  you  Mr.  Combs,  Ergo  we 
await  your  reply.  We  thank  you  for  the 
use  of  your  Latin  word  and  as  you  will  no 
doubt  need  it  in  the  "Kentucky  High- 
lands," we  Ergo  return  it  promptly. 

Ergo  so  long,  Brother  Josiah, 
Luray,  Va.  R.  H.  PITTMAN. 


THE  SECREAKY  OF  THE  NAVY,  AND 

MR.    AVATSON,     REGARDING    THE 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    ALTARS    ON 

U.  S.  BATTLE-SHIPS. 

Hon.  George  L.  Von  Meyer, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.   C. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
courteous  reply  to  my  letter  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  altar 
recently  installed  on  the  battle-ship 
"Utah." 

You  inform  me  that  Captain  Benson, 
the  Roman  Catholic  commander  of  the 
vessel,  represents  the  altar  as  a  trivial 
affair,  which  cost  $12.00,  and  which,  when 
not  in  use,  is  folded  up — umbrella  like — 
though  you  did  not  use  that  expression, 
and  stored  away  in  a  canvas  bag  until 
again  needed. 

Captain  Benson  may  have  told  you  a 
part  of  the  truth,  but  he  did  not,  by  any 
means,  tell  you  all  of  it. 

If  you  will  examine  the  front  page  of 
"The  North  West  Chronicle,"  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  newspaper  of  our  north- 
western States,  you  will  find  a  glowing 
account  of  that  altar  and  its  equipment. 
The  offices  of  this  Roman  paper  are  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  You  can 
readily  obtain  a  copy  through  any  news- 
dealer. In  this  issue  of  March  16,  1912, 
third  column,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page 
you  will  note  that  the  Committee,  acting 
for  the  battleship  Utah,  refused  to  accept 
anything  that  was  not  solid  silver,  and 
that  some  of  the  vessels  and  utensils,  not 
being  procurable  in  Boston,  Mass.,  had  to 
be  ordered  from   New   York. 

You  will  also  notice  that  the  Roman 
organ,  the  "North  West  Chronicle"  dis- 
tinctly mentions  that,  in  the  speech  of  pre- 
sentation, it  was  stated  the  service  was 
intended  to  "magnify  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  Mass." 

In  your  letter  you  state,  upon  the  infor- 
mation given  you  by  Captain  Benson,  that 
the  speech  of  presentation  was  made  by 
a  Jew. 

Does  it  not  strike  you  as  most  extraor- 
dinary that  any  Jew  whomsoever  would 
have  taken  part  in  a  Christian  celebra- 
tion or  function — whether  Lutheran,  Epis- 
copalean,  Baptist,  Methodist  or  Roman 
Catholic? 

I  myself  would  very  much  like  to  know 
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the  name  of  that  Jew.  It  would  give  me 
unspeakable  pleasure  to  present  a  portrait 
of  him  to  the  readers  of  my  Magazine. 
Would  it  impose  too  much  upon  your  wil- 
lingness to  oblige,  to  request  you  to  pro- 
cure for  me  the  name  and  the  photograph 
of  that  most  remarkable  Jew? 

You  informed  me  that  "similar  stands 
are  issued  to  other  ships  for  Divine  ser- 
vice, regardless  of  the  Chaplain's  faith." 
May  I  ask  the  names  of  these  battle-ships 
upon  which  the  Methodists  have  pulpits, 
also  those  upon  which  the  Hard  Shell  Bap- 
tists have  their  desks;  those  upon  which 
the  Missionary  Baptists  have  their  pul- 
pits? Are  those  Protestant  pulpits  fold- 
able,  and  are  they  also  put  in  canvas 
bags?  Did  any  of  them  cost  more  than 
twelve  dollars? 

The  reason  T  am  so  particular  in  mak- 
ing these  inquiries  is — I  am  an  heredi- 
tary Baptist  myself,  and  it  may  be 
I  might  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  one 
of  our  Baptist  battle-ships,  and  of  listen- 
ing to  the  Baptist  Chaplain  go  from  his 
firstly  to  his  thirteenthly.  "Without  the 
knowledge  of  which  of  tbo  battleships 
have  Baptist  pulpits  in  them,  I  might 
stumble  into  the  Utah,  and  find  myself  in 
full  view  of  that  collapsible  Roman  Catho- 
lic altar,  just  before  it  goes  into  its  can- 
vas bag. 

Let  me  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you 
will  not  suspect  for  one  moment,  that  I 
am  guilty  of  any  levity  in  this  matter.  It 
is  a  very  serious  issue,  and  my  purpose 
is  to  stand  by  it  in  a  very  earnest  way. 
These  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  no  ^ 
right  to  prostitute  our  battle-ships  with 
their  pagan-  altars  and  pagan  ceremonies, 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
American  people  have  been  slow  to  real- 
ize how  Roman  influence  has  encroached 
upon  our  politics,  our  press  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  have  at  last  begun  to 
take  notice. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  Guardians  of 
Liberty  which  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
addressed  at  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  recently,  was  but  the  prelude  of  a 
dynamic  and  nation-wide  crusade  against 
these  abominable,  adulterous,  un-Ameri- 
can, treasonable  Roman  priests. 
Respectfully, 
THOMAS   E.   WATSON. 


THE  SECOND  LETTER  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NA\^. 

Washington,    May    7,    1912. 
Mr.   Thomas   E.   Watson, 

Jeffersonian    Publishing    Company, 

Thomson,   Ga. 

Sir:      I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 

the    receipt    of   your    letter    of    April    29, 

1912,  relative  to  an  "altar"  provided  for 

the   use   of  the   Chaplain   of  the   U.   S.   S. 


UTAH  while  conducting  divine  service  on 
board  that  vessel. 

The  Na\'y  Department  must  decline  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  or  criticism  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  any  recog- 
nized church  conducted  by  its  represen- 
tatives in  good  standing,  appointed  into 
the  Navy  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
holding  commissions  as  Chaplains.  The 
Department,  however,  furnishes  for  your 
information  the  following: 

There  are  now  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  twenty-three  chaplains  divided 
among  the  various  religious  denominations 
as  follows: 

Five    (5)    Episcopal. 

Si.\    (6)    Methodist. 

Three   (3)    Baptist. 

Six   (6)    Catholic. 

One   (1)    Congregational. 

One    (1)    Universalist. 

One  (1)   Disciples  of  Christ. 

Of  these,  seven  (7)  are  now  serving  on 
board  ships  of  the  Fleet  and  the  rest  are 
attached  to  various  naval  stations  or 
receiving   ships. 

The  Department  desires  to  state 
emphatically  that  all  of  these  clergymen, 
regardless  of  sect  or  denomination,  are 
performing  their  duties  as  Chaplains  in  a 
manner  deserving  of  high  praise,  and  by 
precept  and  example  elevate  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Very  respectfully, 

GOBLLEY. 
Conunent: 

The  Romanist  papers  were  gloating 
over  the  installation  of  a  Romanist  altar 
and  solid  silver  service  in  the  U.  S.  battle- 
ship, Utah. 

The  altar  and  service  were  presented  as 
promotive  of  "the  glory  of  the  Holy 
mass" — in  which  the  faithful  cat  Jesus 
Christ,   while   the  priest  drinks  Him. 

I  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Navy 
Department,  and  was  told  that  it  had  no 
information  in  the  premises.  Was  prom- 
ised an  investigation. 

Later,  Secretary  Von  Meyer  wrote  me 
that  Captain  Benson  (Romanist)  had 
reported  that  this  altar  was  nothing  but  a 
small  fold-up,  twelve-dollar  affair,  which 
when  not  in  use  was  ignominiously  con- 
signed to  a  sack,  and  put  away. 

Captain  Benson  also  reported  that  the 
speech  of  presentation  was  made  by  a 
Jew. 

O,  what  a  Jew  that  Jew  must  be! 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Secretary  Von  Meyer 
did  not  deem  it  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic service  to  give  me  the  Jew's  name  and 
photograph. 

He  did  not  even  condescend  to  give  me 
the  names  of  the   Baptist  battleships — so 
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that  I  might  know  which  one  to  board,  If  I 
should  ever  want  to  go  hear  a  sermon 
preached  on  one  of  these  Baptist  war-pots. 

Bless  goodness!  I'd  be  afraid  to  attend 
divine  services  on  any  of  these  man-killers 
now,  for  the  chances  are  that  I'd  stumble 
in  upon  a  priest  making  his  God  out  of 
two  cents'  worth  of  rice. 

Somehow,  I  get  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Von  Meyer  suspected  that  in 
the  first  part  of  my  2nd  letter,  I  was 
laughing    at    him — for     having    been     so 


easily   gulled   by   Captain   Benson,   of   the 
Roman  Catholic  war-pot,  Utah. 

His  last  letter  is  almost  what  you  might 
call  "curt."  T.  E.  W. 


WE  DO  JOB  WORK. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  and  no  city 
taxes;  and  having  a  i)erfectly  equipped 
plant,  we  can  do  job  work — ballots,  hand- 
bills, pamphlets,  circulars  and  books — 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Try  us.  Jeflfersonian  Pub- 
lisliing  Company,  Thomson,  Ga. 


THE     DONKEY 


HARPERS  WEEKLY 

•WHAT    DO    1   GET    OUT    OF    IT?" 


GENERAL      JOSEPH     AVHEELER     AND 
THE    ARMY    OF    TENNESSEE.       By 

John  Witherspoon  DuBose.  Neale 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

General  Wheeler  was  not  a  great  man, 
nor  was  he  a  great  soldier,  but  Col.  Du- 
Bose has  written  a  great  book  around 
Wheeler's  name. 

The  book  is  great,  because  it  throws 
so  much  light  upon  Secession,  and  upon 
the  War  that  followed.  It  illumines  many 
an  obscure  phase  of  that  titanic  struggle 
— in  which  chains  were  forged  for  so 
many  milions  of  white  slaves.  It  tells 
us  much  about  political  history  and  about 
the  War,  that  no  other  book  has  revealed. 
It  is  a  repository  of  thought  and  fact  that 
no  future  historian  of  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  ignore. 

The  first  Union  of  the  American  colo- 
nies was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
1775. 

They  signed  articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union. 

On  July  7,  1778,  these  Thirteen  Inde- 
pendent States  seceded  from  their  perpet- 
ual Union,  and  formed  a  second  "Per- 
petual Union." 

In  1787,  certain  delegates  were  chosen 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia,  to  amend  the 
articles  of  the  Second  Perpetual  Union. 

Those  gentlemen  went  into  a  room, 
locked  the  doors,  shut  out  the  public, 
pledged  each  other  to  secrecy,  and  went 
to  work — to  amend  the  existing  consti- 
tution? 

No:  to  make  a  new  one,  and  a  very 
different  one. 

In  this  new  Constitution,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  when  9  of  the  States  should 
secede  from  the  second  "Perpetual 
Union,"  a  third  should  begin  its  life. 

It  was  contemplated,  therefore,  that 
4  of  the  States  might  refuse  to  secede. 

These  four  Avould  remain  a  scperate 
and  independent  republic! 

Or,  each  of  the  four  would  resume  its 
full  sovereignty,  as  a  separate  independ- 
ent State. 

In  fact,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island   remained   in   that   condition   for   a 


considerable  time  after  the  3rd  Republic 
was  formed. 

When  the  Southern  States  withdrew 
from  the  Union,  they  were  exercising  a 
right  which  no  one  had  previously  ques- 
tioned. 

New  England  held  the  first  secession 
convention  at  Hartford,  and  was  virtually 
out  of  the  Union  during  the  War  of  1812. 
They  were  negotiating  with  England  for  a 
separate  treaty,  and  were  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy — refusing  to  respond 
to  the  President's  call  for  troops. 


Col.  DuBose's  estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
is,  I  think,  too  favorable.  He  was  not 
so  good  and  so  great,  as  he  is  represented 
in  this  book. 

Seward  was  really  the  brains  of  the 
Lincoln  administration,  and  Stanton  was 
its  dynamo. 

It  was  Seward  who  suggested  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  be  put  forward 
as  the  cause  of  the  war. 

The  military  history  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us  is  extremely  valuable 
and  intensely  interesting.  One  of  the 
pages  which  gives  a  pang  to  the  Southern 
heart,  is  that  which  tells  of  Beauregard's 
awful  error  at  Shiloh. 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  had  been 
killed,  but  the  battle  was  won.  All  that 
was  necessary  was,  a  general  advance  of 
the  Confederate  Army. 

Instead,  Beauregard  ordered  it  WITH- 
DRAWN. 

Grant's  reinforcements  came  up  during 
the  night,  and  next  day,  the  Confederates 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat. 

Some  years  ago,  an  ex-Confederate 
officer  related  to  me  the  folowing  story; 

Beauregard  was  in  comand  of  the  Con- 
federates near  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
He  issued  orders  v/hich  meant  retreat, 
leaving  the  city  uncovered. 

In  great  excitement  Gen.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton rode  up  to  the  van  or  ambulance,  in 
which   Gen.    Beauregard  was  riding. 

Hampton  fiercely  asked — "General 
Beauregard!  do  you  mean  to  give  up 
Columbia  without  a  fight?" 
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"Yes,"  came  Beauregard's  laconic  ans- 
wer. 

Hampton  exclaimed — "Then,  you  are  a 
d — d  coward!  I  now  understand  why  we 
lost  Shiloh." 

General  Beauregard  was  not  a  coward; 
but  his  lack  of  energy  at  critical 
moments,  cost  us  dear.  T.  E.  W. 


MY   ATTAINMENT   OF   THE    POLE.      By 

Doctor   Frederick    Cook.      The    Polar 
Publishing   Co.,   New   York. 

One  of  the  most  consummate  of  scound- 
rels was  Beuvenuto  Cellini,  the  master- 
artist  in  metallic  statuary.  His  book  of 
3Iemoirs  is  a  classic,  although  it  is  a  reve- 
lation of  his  utter  lack  of  the  moral  sense. 

Strange  to  say,  wicked  people  interest  us. 
The  journalists  are  keenly  aware  of  this, 
and  that  is  the  true  reason  why  we  are 
refreshed,  regaled  and  reinvigorated, 
every  Sunday,  by  the  Sabbath  edition, 
which  carries  the  latest  pictures  ci  such 
beautiful  sluts  as  Gaby  Deslys  and  Lina 
Cavalieri. 

Yes;  we  all  hike  out  to  church,  our 
nudity  covered  by  our  best  raiments,  and 
then,  after  the  Doxology  and  the  Benedic- 
tion, we  hasten  back  home  to  read,  with 
avidity,  the  latest  news  about  the  lovely 
and  fascinating  sluts. 

Now,  I  haven't  the  faintest  doubt  that 
Dr.  Frederick  Cook  is  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  and  stupendous  frauds  that 
ever  breathed  the  sweet  ozone  of  mundane 
existence. 

If  he  and  Beuvenuto  Cellini  had  met, 
each  would  have  warmly  embraced  the 
other. 

Not  that  the  brazen  Doctor  ever  crept 
up  behind  anybody,  and  insinuated  a 
stiletto  into  his  vitals — as  the  Italian 
artist  boasts  of  having  done:  but  the  Doc- 
tor is  in  the  same  class  with  the  artist  in 
his  magnificent   capacity  to   lie    plausibly. 

Doctor  Cook  did  not  find  the  North 
Pole,  nor  the  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley; 
but  he  undoubtedly  traveled  considerably, 
and  he  kodaked  all  sorts  of  scenes  and 
persons. 

Besides,  he  knows  how  to  tell  a  story; 
and  even  a  lie,  well  told  is  more  interest- 
ing than  some  homilies. 

This  book  is  a  big  one,  finely  printed, 
on  fine  paper,  and  illustrated  by  many 
fine  pictures. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  and 
Gulliver's  Travels,  should  by  all  means 
purchase  "My  Attainment  of  the  Pole,"  by 
Doctor  Frederick  Cook. 

The  price  is  $3.00. 

Hurry  up,  now,  and  order  it. 

T.   E.  W. 


THE  OLD  CEVENOL.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne, 
by  Alfred  E.  Seddons.  The  Standard 
Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

At  one  time,  the  Reformation  bade  fair 
to  capture  France.  The  reigning  House 
(Valois)  was  divided  on  the  subject  and 
such  nobles  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
Duke  of  Sully  and  the  Marshal  Montmo- 
rency were   Protestants. 

Coligny  was  the  chief  of  the  Party, 
and  pitted  against  him  were  the  Guises, 
who  dominated  the  feeble  King  and  his 
shifty  mother,   Catherine  de   Medicis. 

In  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Coligny  and  many  of  the  Huguenot  lead- 
ers perished.  Tne  others  were  intimi- 
dated. 

Henry  the  Great — "the  white  plume 
of  Navarre" — grew  weary  of  the  civil 
chaos  and  the  shedding  of  brothers'  blood; 
and  he  went  through  the  form  of  submit- 
ting to  the  Pope. 

Historians  of  the  slovenly  sort  tell  you 
that  the  King  was  publicly  scourged,  as 
Henry  II.  of  England  was. 

It  isn't  true.  The  King  of  France 
insisted  that  he  be  scourged  by  proxey, 
and  this  was  done. 

After  that,  the  Protestant  strength 
waned. 

Aristocracy  breathes  Court  favor  as  its 
breath  of  life.  The  Court  having  become 
Romanist,  Courtiers  returned  to  the  same 
"faith." 

To  the  average  Frenchman,  his  "reli- 
gion" meant  no  more  than  fashionable 
conformity. 

But  although  Henry  the  Great  became 
a  Romanist  in  outward  appearance,  he 
protected  the  Protestants  in  limited  free- 
dom of  worship,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

To  him  succeeded  Richelieu,  who  broke 
the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  but 
did  not  restrict  their  limited  freedom  of 
worhsip. 

Then  came  Louis  XIV.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  a  monster  of  lust,  wastefulness 
and  phenomenal  pride,  arrogance,  ambi- 
tion, and  selfishness. 

In  his  evening  of  life,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  widow  of  the  paralytic  Scarron, 
a  comic  poet,  of  some  note. 

To  the  amazement  of  everybody,  the 
haughty  King  secretly  married  this  old 
harridan — known  to  fame  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 

After  all,  there  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at:  men  of  that  type  will  give  any- 
thing, to  gain  possession  of  the  woman 
who  has  managed  to  influence  their  desire. 

Peter  the  Great  did  much  the  same 
thing  in  taking  the  soiled-dove,  Catherine 
to  wife. 

And  Napoleon  kneAv  that  Josephine 
was  the  mistress  of  Barras.  She  excited 
him;    and    Barras    held    out    the    lure    of 
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Comander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy — 
and  the  uncouth,  hot-blooded,  boundlessly 
ambitious  Corsican  took  the  lascivious 
Creole  to  wife, 

A  still  more  recent  case  was  that  of 
King  Alexander  and  the  demi-mondaine, 
Draga,  who  were  murdered  in  Bulgaria,  a 
few  years  ago. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been 
sufficiently  gay  in  her  youth,  became 
extremely  austere,  as  the  natural  sap  of 
life  began  to  dry  up. 

What  she  called  her  "religion"  was  a 
most  forbidding  specimen.  It  threw  a 
chill  and  a  gloom  over  the  whole  court. 

As  she  and  the  King  had  outlived  the 
age  of  pleasure,  they  did  not  want  any- 
body else  to  have  any. 

The  old  hag  was  under  the  complete 
control  of  her  confessor.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  King. 

This  confessor  never  rested  until  he 
prevailed  upon  Madame,  and  Madame 
upon  the  King,  to  repeal  the  Edit  of  Nan- 
tes. 

What  followed  resembled  a  large  sec- 
tion of  what  we  imagine  hell  to  be. 

The  ferocious  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
testants,   by      fanatical      priests,    frenzied 


mobs,  and  brutal  soldiers  constitute  one  of 
the  most  shocking  episodes  in  history. 

In    "The    Old    Cevenol,"    this    story    is 
told. 


HISTORY    OP    W.VLTOX    COUXTY.       By 

John  L.  McKinnon.  (Price  ^3.00) 
The  Byrd   Printing  Co.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

The  title  of  this  volume  does  not  do  it 
justice.  The  author  should  by  all  means 
change  it  to  "Old  Times,  in  West  Florida." 
That  is  what  the  book  really  deserves  to 
be  called. 

It  tells  about  the  pioneer  settlers,  about 
the  Indians,  about  the  Indian  wars,  about 
the  wild  animals  which  roamed  the  woods, 
about  the  first  schools  and  churches,  and 
about  the  manner  of  life,  in  those  early 
days. 

Then  the  author  relates  his  experiences 
as  a  Confederate  soldier,  fighting  under 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and,  later, 
under  Gen.  John  B.  Hood. 

The  author  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  Johnson's  Island.  He  tells  of  his  life 
in  prison. 

Then  he  tells  of  Re-Construction  days 
in  the  South. 

It  is  really  an  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  book. 


THE  TWILISHT 

ZONE  For 

ME  Wow 


But  He  Came  Back 


ee  bystem- 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  because  the 
leaves,  twigs,  branches,  trunk  and 
roots  are  all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may  live. 


Neither  the  roots  nor  the  branches 
can  live  without  the  other,  and  if  the 
trunk  is  girdled  so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  whole  tree  dies. 


The  existence  of  the  tree  depends  not 
only  on  the  activity  of  all  the  parts,  but 
upon  their  being  always  connected  to- 
gether in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that  wonderful 
combination  of  wires,  switchboards, 
telephones,  employes  and  subscribers 
which  helps  make  up  what  is  called  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast  machinery  of 
communication,  covering  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part  is 
alive,  and  each  gives  additional  useful- 
ness to  every  other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  service  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  of  tele- 
phones, but  upon  their  being  always 
connected  together,  as  in  the  Bell  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Tei:egrarh  Company 

And  Associated   CompanTes 

OneTcUci,  One  System  Universal  Service 


Will  It  Be  the  Same  Old  Teddy?      -^^- ^ork 


World 
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GOING  UP. 

"Eureka!"  exclaimed  Hiram  Hoskins,  who, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  was  hunt- 
ing for  a  leak  in  the  gas  pipe. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Hoskins  sadly  said: 
"That's  just  our  luck.  Now  we'll  have  to 
pay  out  more  money  to  get  the  roof  fixt." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Our 

Wlashington 

News  Stand 


All  The  Jeff  Publications 

may  he  had  at  our  ISiews 

Stand  in  Washington, 

O.  C,  509  F  St., 

hi.  W. 


The  Telfair  Sanitarium 

W.  G.  ASHWORTH,  M.D.,  Supt. 


A  strictly  ethical  Institution,  offerlngr  superior 
advantages  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  NEiR- 
VOIS  DISEASKS,  DRUG  and  ALCOHOLIC 
ADDICTIONS.  A  modern  building  of  thirty 
rooms,  well  heated  and  lighted  and  fully 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  up-to-date 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.  Charming  location  in 
a  quiet  suburb  where  all  publicity  can  be 
avoided.  Patients  are  given  considerate  and 
humane  treatment,  the  GRADUAL  REDUCTION 
METHOD   being  used   in  all  cases. 

Write     for     Terms     and     reprints     from     Meilloal 
Journal. 


Lony  Distance  Phone  983 

CREENSBOROn  N.  C. 


Dept.  J 
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THE   SOUTHERN   RESCUE   MISSION,    Inc.,    with    headquarters    in    Atlanta     seeks    to    build    a 
refuge  for  the  girl  of  the  underworld  who  will  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  live  a  bet- 
ter life. 

There  are  a  few  homes  in  the  South  that  are  conducted  for  the  erring  girl  who  has  taken 
the  first  step,  and  who  has  not  become  hardened;  but  there  are  no  homes  that  will  take  the 
deeply  dyed  and  scarlet  woman.  She  whose  life  has  been  blackened  by  years  of  unholy  living 
has  no  refuge;  no  place  to  rest  her  soul  from  her   sin-sick   life. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  from  an  architectural  drawing  of  the  home  which  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  the  money  can  be  raised.  The  location  will  be  as  central  as  is  practicable  for  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  girls  from  the  States 
named   will   be   received   into   the   home. 

This  building  is  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions,  and  those  who  would  like  to 
take  part  in  this  great  work  should  address  THE  SOUTHERN  RESCUE  MISSION,  Inc.  1115 
Third   National   Bank  Building,    Atlanta,    Ga.         B|*||^  ;      I  ■    ,y     ,1  ' 
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;  CLASSIFIED  ADS. ; 


BOOKS. 


IMMORTALITY    CERTAIN — Swedcnborg's    great 
work    on    life    after    death,    400    pages,    only 
fifteen      cents,      postpaid.     Pastor      Landenberg. 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR     THE     home:. 


RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM— 607 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Cliicago,  111.,  costs  no  more 
than  cesspool  or  privy  vault,  never  needs  clean- 
ing, no  typhoid  germs.  For  closet  in  house,  or 
outside  closet,  with  water  works,  or  without 
water  works. 


HELP   WANTED. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A  836.  No  obligation.  Earl 
Hopkins,   Washington,   D.  C. 


MATRIMONIAL 


MARRY.?'"" 


Blor     lilnt     of    DencrlptlonB 

and  Photon FRKE  (Sealed) 

Standard  Cor.  Clnb,  Gray*  Lake,  III. 


PATENT   ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  LABELS — Send  for 
my  new'  book.  "How  To  Get  Them."  Invent 
something  useful.  There  is  money  in  practical 
inventions,  whether  large  or  small.  Advice  free. 
.lOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS,  Lawyer,  805  G.  St..  Wash- 
ington; 140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929  Chestnut 
St.,   Philadelphia. 


Invitations,  Announcements 

Visiting  Cards  and  Stamped  Statjoneiy. 
Correct  Styles  from  an  Elegant  Shop 
at  Moderate  Prices.  Samples  upon  re- 

auest.  Our  New  Book  Social  Etiquette  SI— free  with  every  order. 

ZrC£TT.  317  NORTH  CHARLES    STREET,  BALTI!\:GRE,  MO. 


Wedding 


Every  Woman 

i.s    iiitercftcd    and     should     know 
about  the  wonderful 


Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  druorRist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated bool< — .'cali'd.  It  pivcs 
full  particulars  and  direction.^ 
invalual  le  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO,,  44  E,  22(1  St„  New  York 

MUSIC  TAUGHT  FREE 

At  Your  Homo.  Wiite  today  for  our  booklet.  It  tollii 
how  to  |p;irn  to  play  fi;ino.  Organ.  Violin,  Mandolin, 
C'liiitnr,    Hitijo.    <-lc.       Hiirinners    or    n<lvanci-il    (mpils. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  KMSiC,  38'-akeside  Bldc.,Chieai;o 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance  i«  a  new 
eoictilific  discovery  wiih  auto- 
matic air  cushions  Uiat  draws 
tha  liroken  parts  toeother  and 
hinds  tticni  as  ynii  iKould  a 
lirokc'i  limb.  It  nliFolutely 
hftlds  firniiy  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  li|clit 
and  ctwd  and  conform*  toevery 
mnveijient  of  ttie  body  without 
chafing  or  h'.irtinfir.  J  make  it 
to  yonr  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed  and  1  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  richorjioor, 
can  buy  it  Kcmeinber,  Iniaka 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
it — and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  yon.  yon  send  it  bacli  to 
ill  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  tliat  is  the  way  I  do  busi- 
ness—always absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  to  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Kemembcr,  I 
use  no  salvos,  no  harness,  no  lie«.  no  fakes,  i  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  BROOK«.  67  .Stale  St..  .Marshall.  Michcan 

WE  DO  JOB  WORK 

Having  no  rent  to  pay,  and  no  city 
taxes;  and  having  a  perfectly  eqiiijiped 
plant,  we  can  do  jol)  work — ballots,  hand- 
bills, panijililets,  circulars  and  books — 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Try  us.  Jeffersonian  Pub- 
lisliing  Company,  Thomson,  Ga. 


—you 


jRandolph-Macon  Woman's  College 


LYNCHBURG,    VA. 


one  of-the-sixteen  "A"  cpUe^-  f- -n^^n  ir,  t^H^itc.1  Sta.es^ 

Full    seient  tic  course  in   ph.\sic^l    '•«^^'^ '"'1'""^"^..",^"    t^iiII  rmir^i-^  in  mu.«ic  ami  .lit.    tnrnll- 
ath  e  ic Irrounds,  and  2  miles  of  prepared  ■  vialks     Full  '-lL"'^^-'„^,,  ."^.^.m.  just  in.  reaped  l.v 

meTt'or^l-ri:    Officers  and. n^^^^^  eludi^L'miriirerary  course.  lA.r  ...^ 

$2.50,000,  reduces  cost  to  students  to  *.JO,tn  ^  -  „„.w.  Smith.  A.M..  I1.D, 

President. 
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^^The  Artist 
in  Our  Literature  ^^ 

''E.  will  wager  that  you  Iiave  no  complete  set  of  the  works 

of  the  man  whom  Lord  Tennyson  called  "  the  literary 

glory  of  America" — ^the  man  who  wrote  the  most  effective 

example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  the  United  States — the  man  who 

gave  fresh  life  to  the  "short  story" — the  man   who   invented  the  detective 

story  and  the  tale  of  mystery — America's  first  real  critic : 


E  D  G 


L  L  A  N    P  O  E 


Poe  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  American  writers.  His  best  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  domain  of  art.  His  stories  have  admittedly  served  as  models 
to  such  creators  as  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  and  some  of  his  verse  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  our  languange  for  music  and  imagination.  His  strong  originality,  his 
firm,  fine  touch,  and  his  sombre,  yet  beautiful,  temperament,  combine  to  throw 
,  a  spell  over  his  readers  and,  as  it  were,  transport  them  to  another  world. 

ONLY   60   SETS   NOW   LEFT! 


WE  have  an  edition  of  POL'S  works  that 
we  have  called  the  FORDHAM  LDITION; 
for  it  was  in  his  tiny  cottage  at  Fordham  that 
Poe  composed  "  The  Raven."  This  set  is  in 
ten  volumes,  and  contains  over  3,000  text 
pages — each  one  printed  in  two  colors  with  an 
ornamental  border.  The  set  is  illustrated  by 
36  full-page  designs  in  photogravure  on  Japan 
vellum  with  printed  tissues.  The  majority  of 
these  illustrations  are  by  eminent  hands  and 
interpret  Poe  in  his  various  moods  with  un- 
usual power.  The  books  are  bound  in  three- 
quarters  leather,  octavo,  with  silk  headbands. 
An  introduction  is  given  by  Nathan   Haskell 

OUR  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Set  Sent  Free — No  Money  Now 

Vi/L  offer  to  send  to  you  the  set  of  10  vol- 
'^'  umes,  charges  paid,  for  your  careful  exam- 
ination. You  can  look  them  over  much  more 
thoroughly  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  a 
bookshop.  Upon  acceptance  of  them,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  first  payment 
of  31.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  month  until  the  entire  set 
has  been  paid  for.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
decide  not  to  retain  them,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  our  expense.  Simply  notify 
us  and  we  shall  provide  for  taking  them  back. 

While  they  last,  these  60  sets,  which  will 
be  shipped  in  order  exactly  as  requests  are 
S*  received,  will  be  sold  without  reserve  at  $  1 6.50 
per  set.  This  is  a  remarkable  sacrifice  and 
places  a  beautiful  set  of  this  great  American  classic 
easily  within  your  reach.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
secure  a  set  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  distinguished 
American  while  you  have  the  chance — NOW. 

»    THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  ST.  NEW   YORK 


Dole,  the  well-known  editor ;  and  there  are 
brief  appreciations  by  Longfellow,  Burroughs 
Tennyson,  Doyle,  Whittier,  Browning,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Of  this  edition,  only  60 
sets  are  actually  left  in  our  stock  room — a 
mere  fragment  remaining  from  a  special  print- 
ing,  the  balance  of  which  we  have  recently 
disposed  of.  One  of  these  60  sets  may  be 
yours — a  beautiful  and  fascinating  possession 
—  if  you  let  us  know  now.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  will  be  gone. 


NOTE  THESE  TITLES 

This  edition -de -luxe  contains  sucti  world- 
famous  stories  as  "Tine  Fail  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "  The  Tell-Tale  Heart,"  "  The  Blaci<  Cat," 
"  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Haue  Roget," 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "  The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Assignation," 
"The  Strange  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,"  etc.,  etc.; 
such  great  poems  as  "  El  Dorado,"  "  The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The 
Raven,"  etc.  etc.;  and  such  noteworthy  critical 
articles  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
and  "The  Poetic  Principle."  A  general  index  is 
included  in  the  tenth  volume. 


REQUEST    FOR    SHIPMENT 

The  University  Society,  W.  M  0  12 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  examination,  charges  paid,  one 
set  (10  vols.)  of  POES  WORKS,  Fordham  Edition. 
If  it  is  satisfactory,  I  shall  send  SI. 00  on  acceptance 
and  $2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  $16.50  has  been 
paid.    If  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 


Name 


Addr, 
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I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  tnc 
torfay.  No  matter  where  ynu  live  or  what 
voiir  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Ko;il 
Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint  you  Special 
Iteprewntatlve  of  mv  Company  Inyourti'Wn; 
ft^irt  you  In  a  profitable  businesii  of  your 
own,  and  help  you   nial:e  blsj  money  at  once. 

Unnsaal  opportnnlty  for  men  wlthont 
rapitiil  to  bcooiiiu  indvpendent  for  life. 
VHliiiibIn  Hook  uud  full  particulard  X<'ruo. 
AVrite  toility. 

NATIONA I. ''".OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 
M  135  Marden  I'.iiihliii^ 
i*r<^  Mashincrton,  I).  V. 


inn  E.\6RAVE0  r.\R[l8  OF  YOUR  JiAME  CI  Rfl 
'""  SO  CARDS  Sl.OO  *'■*'" 

Hand-Engraved  Copper  Plate   Work 

Money  Refunded  If  the  Qoalltr   Is  Not  Salisfactorr 
SAMPLES  of  ENGRAVING.  EMBOSSING,  PRINTING  on  REQUEST 


Eldred  Sta. 

p.  O.  BOX     37  9 


AND  Rrintinq  Co. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 


\  IfYOUAVoiildBe 
AxSticGessful     ^ 


the  BASIS 
of   All 

KNOWLEDGE 

fou  are  no  preater  intellectually  than  yonr 
^  neniory.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 

Keiiiember"— Faces.  Names.  Studies — Develops  Will, 
centralion,  Self-C'oatidence,  Conversation,  Public 
peakinti.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutelv  free — Address 
rDICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  711  AUDITORIUM  BLDG..  CHICAGO 


StopFdigetting 


Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, arrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  Investigation  or  test 
can  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  Instruc- 
tions al^road,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  In- 
vestigator of  kidney  diseases.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  t» 
normal  weight  and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The   following  is  a  statement   from   Dr.   Mott: 

"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. Tlie  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  *  form  a 
toxine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  pliyaician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to 'incurable  disease,  pliysiologically  speaking.'" 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their 
symptoms  and  to  ask  for  liis  free  expert  opinion. 
He   will   send   you   his   essay   on   kidney   troubles. 

Correspondence   sliould   be   directed  to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,     -     CINCINNATI,  O. 


COMPLlMElr-lTS    OF- 

TOM    WATSON 

EDITOR  OF 

THE  JEFPERSONIANS 


To  Readers  of  The  Jeffersonians  : 

This  knife  is  made  of  good  steel,  has  strong  rivets,  and  will  last  as  well  as 
most  knives  sold  at  $1.00  cash. 

The  handle  of  the  knife  contains  a  photograph  of  our  editor,  Thos.  E. 
Watson,  and  is  a  nice  souvenir,  as  well  as  a  useful  article. 

We  will  send  this  knife  to  you,  postpaid,  for  two  subscriptions  to  The 
Jeffersonian  or  Watson's  Magazine.  Now,  this  does  not  mean  your  own  sub- 
scription. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Jeff  are  easy  to  get,  and  it  will  only  take  a  very 
short  time  for  you  to  get  this  knife.  Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  either 
Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian  at  the  regular  rate  of  a  dollar  a  year, 
total  $2.00,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  knife. 

THE  JEFFERSOMAtM  PUBUSHIMG  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

CO]VIF»LEXE  AND  UNABRIDGED 

Webster's  Universal  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  the  greatest 

innovation  in  the  history  of  book  making.  The  exclamation  of  everyone  is  :  "Why  has  it  never  been  done  before?" 
The  most  usable  book  in  the  English  language  has  heretofore  been  so  htavy  and  cumbe'  some  in  handling  that  it  was 
a  task  to  use  it.  Who  has  not  wished  for  a  dictionary  in  a  more  handy  form  when  lugging  the  heavy,  cumbersome, 
unabridged  dictionary  from  the  library,  or  hoi  ling  it  in  one's  lap?  All  this  is  forever  eliminated  by  the  printing  of 
the  complete  work  on  India  paper.     Read  our  offer  below  : 

Fifteen  Books 
In  One 


Old  SSyle 
Edition 


Weight 
13  fibs. 


India  Paper 
Edition 


Weight 
4  lbs. 


size 
llVaxO  in. 

Five  inches  thick 

,205  three-co  umn  pages 

Weight,  13  pounds 


Size 
111/2x9  in. 

One  inch  thick 
2,205  three-column  pages 
Weight,  4  pounds 


/.  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language. 

2.  Modern  Gazetteer  of  the 
World. 

3.  Dictionary  of  Authors 
with  Titles  of  Works. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Noted 
Names  in  Fiction. 

5.  Dictionary  of  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases. 

6.  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names. 

7.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names. 

8.  Dictionary  of  Abbrevia- 
tions and  Contractions. 

9.  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Biography. 

10.  Signs  and  Symbols  Used 
in  Writing  and  Printing. 

IL  Marks  Used  in  Proof- 
reading. 

12.  Values  of  Standard 
Foreign  Coins. 

13.  List  of  Amended  Spellings 

14.  Faulty  Diction  and  How 
to  Correct  It. 

15.  Complete  Atlas  of  the 
World.     64  Maps. 


India  Paper  Edition 


W^ 


EBSTERS  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  complete 
and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  not  yet 
off  the  press.  There  are  only  a.  few  paper  mills  in  the 
world  equipped  [or  the  manufacture  of  India  paper,  and 
our  importation  is  direct  from  England.  The  complete 
Dictionary  of  2,205  pages,  bound  in  flexible  morocco,  mak  es 
a  volume  only  one  inch  thick.  It  is  set  from  new  type. 
New  plates.  Thousands  of  new  words.  This  dictionary 
is  not  published  by  the  original  publishers  of  Webster's 
dictionary,  or  by  their  successors,  but  is  an  entirely  new 
work.  This  beautiful  India  paper  edition  is  bound  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  fold  it  back 
to  back  and  hold  the  complete  dictionary  in  one  hand,  as 
you  would  a  magazine.  The  illustration  shows  the  dic- 
tionary printed  on  regular  book  paper,  full  leather  bind- 
ing, and  the  same  work  with  the  same  number  of  pages 
printed  on  India  paper.    Take  your  choice. 

This  advance  offer  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
public  prefer  th«  India  paper,  so  that  we  may  determine 
the  quantity  of  India  paper  to  buy  when  we  come  to 
print  the  next  regular  edition.  In  this  advance  offer  by 
msil  a  very  substantia!  saving  may  be  hod  by  our  customers 
since  ne  agent's  commission  or  dealer's  profit  will  be 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

We  will  ship  either  edition  for  your  examination,  so 
yeu  need  not  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy 
unt>l  you  actually  see  and  examine  the  dictionary.  How 
could  any  proposition  be  more  fair  ? 


Before  Publication  Offer 

AXZE  will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautiful  India  paper 
'  '  Dictionary,  bound  in  full  flexible  morocco,  and  ship 
for  your  examination  for  a  payment  of  $1.00  on  approval 
and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  for  seven  months,  until  our 
Special  Before  Publication  Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.  This  Is  but 
little  more  than  the  price  of  one  of  the  old  editions  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  printed  on  plain  book  paper, 
although  the  manufacturing  cost  is  almost  double.  This 
price  is  strictly  limited  to  the  small  edition  now  being 
printed.  We  fill  orders  in  rotation,  just  as  soon  as  the 
books  are  ready  for  shipment. 


Request  for  Examination 


The  Riverside  Publishing  Co.,  Watson's 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago.  Magazine 

Please  ship  for  ni.y  examination  Webster's  Universal 
Dictionary,  India  Paper  Edition,  patent  thumb  index, 
bound  in  full  flexible  leather.  If  after  five  days  examina- 
tion I  am  entirely  sati.sfied  with  the  work,  I  will  send  you 
$1.00  as  first  payment  and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  for 
seven  montlis  until  your  Special  Before  Publication 
Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.  If  not  satisfactory  I  will  notify 
you  within  five  days  and  return  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
receive  shipping  instructions. 

Name . 

Address - 

If  Old  St;:e  Editlin  is  desired  change  India  Paper  Edition  to  read  lid  Style 
Edition,  price  SI3.H  t«  SI3.tt,  and  siven  minths  t«  six  mtnths. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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We  Do  Job  Printing! 


The  ]effersonian  Publishing  Co. 
has  no  rent  or  town-taxes  to  pay. 
Therefore,  we  can  do  cheaper 
printing  than  any  city  or  town 
shop  can  do.  And  we  can  do 
better  work  than  any  other  shop 
can  do.     Try  us 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 
Thomson,     -     Georgia 


THE  MENACE 

Published  at  Aurora,  Missouri.  Subscrip- 
tion Price  50c.  a  Year.  In  Clubs  of  Four 
or  More,  25c. 

MOST  A66RESSiVE  ANTI-CATHOLIG 
PAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

Hated  and  Feared  by  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

Hated  because  it  exposes  the  •vil  genius 
and  tlie  damnable  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Political  Machine.  which  Is  the 
"deadliest  menace  to  American  liberties  and 
civilization." 

Feared  because  it-  refuses  to  be  swerved 
from  its  purpose  to  arouse  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  evils  of  Catholicism  and  thwart 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  its  avowed  purpose 
to    make    America   Catholic. 

A  paper  which  has  secured  50,000  subscrib- 
ers in  less  than  nine  months,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
petitioning  Congress  for  special  legislation, 
should  interest  every  true  American. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  a  sample  copy,  but 
you  had  better  send  a  dollar  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  yourself  and  three  of  your 
friends. 


Address 


THE  MENACE, 


Aurora, 


Missouri. 


Books  That  Should  Be  In 

EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 

SENATE    DOCUMENT    NO.    190. 

Offlcial  proof  of  immorality  and  i  o:itic.al 
grafting  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  in  the 
Philippines.      Price   10   cents. 

THE    GREAT    DEBATE 

Between  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  and  Father  Ken- 
ery.      Price    10    cents. 

A    SMALL   GUN   SPIKED. 

The  reply  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  to  Wm. 
Davis,  a  pro-Roman  editor.  This  pamphlet 
should  be  scattered  by  the  millions.  Price 
10  cents. 

THE    OPEN    DOOR    TO    HELL. 

The  nine  famous  articles  by  Bishop  East- 
man, exposing  the  convent  and  confessional. 
Price   10   cents. 

BEHIND  CONVENT  BARS. 

A  new  book  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark,  revealing 
the  crimes  and  abuses  peculiar  ts  the  cloister. 
Price   25   cents. 

ROMAN  OATHS  AND  PAPAL  CURSES, 

Or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Turned  In- 
side Out.  By  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark.  Price  25 
cents. 

PRIEST  AND  WOMAN. 

A  book  for  Wives,  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
By  Mrs.   Wm.   Lloyd  Clark.     Price  25   cents. 

CONVENT  HORROR. 

The  true  history  of  Barbry  Ubryk,  impris- 
oned 21  years  in  a  convent  basement.  Price 
25   cents. 

ERRORS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

By  fifteen  distinguished  Americans;  700 
pages.     Price  $2.00. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

A  history  of  Romanism  for  fifteen  hundred 
years;   500   pages.     Price  $1.50. 

THE    SCARLET    MOTHER    OF    THE    TIBER. 

By  Evangelist  L.  J.  King.  Two  volumes; 
800  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

THIRTY   YEARS   IN   HELL, 

Or.  From  Darkness  to  Light  By  ex-Priest 
Bernafd  Fresenborg.     400  pages.     Price  $1.25. 

WHY    PRIESTS    SHOULD    WED. 

By  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.  D.  The  dead- 
liest blow  ever  given  to  Romanism  on  this 
continent.     Cloth.     Price   $1.00. 

THE   PRIEST,    WOMAN   AND   THE    CONFES- 
SIONAL. 

By  Father  Chiniquay.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  a  priest  should  wed,  read  this  book. 
Cloth.     Price  $1.26. 

FIFTY  YEARS   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

By    Father   Chiniquay.      The    world's    greatest 
classic  on  Romanism;  832  pages.     Price  $2.25. 

FORTY'   YEARS    IN   THE    CHURCH   OF 
CHRIST. 

Father  Chiniquay's  new  book.  Entertain- 
ing.    Startling.     Instructive.     Price  $2.5». 

Address  all  orders  to 

WM.  LLOYB  CLARK,  LocK  Box  0744,  Dept.  A.,  MILAN,  ILL. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  W^atsen's. 
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Plain  Talks 
and  Tales 

By  THOS.  F.  LOCKHART 
Wellington,  Mo. 


Price  40  cents.    Order  of  Author 


It  is  a  book  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  read. 


r 
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Thos.  E.  Watson 


Thomson,  Georgia 


Will  practise  law  in  all  the 
courts,  and  will  take  claims 
for  collection,  on  the  usual 
termsh 
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TRIAL  OF  JESUS  FROM  A  LEGAL  STANDPOINT 

By  W.  J.  GAYNOR.  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  Formerly  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Jesus  was  not  the  victim  of  a  mob  but  was  tried  and  condemned  in  a  court  of  law. 
Wa3  the  trial  fair?  Was  the  arrest  lawful?  What  was  the  charge  and  was  it  a 
crime  in  law?  Was  the  court  duly  constituted?  Had  it  jurisdiction?  Did  the 
evidence  support  the  verdict?  Was  the  sentence  legal?  Was  Jesus  denied  any 
lawful  right?  Ought  the  Appellate  Court  to  have  reversed  the  judgment  had  the 
great  Prisoner  at  the  bar  made  appeal?  Judge  Gaynor's  judicial  review  of  this 
tragic  event  Is  one  of  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  world.  Published  exclusively 
in  Vol.  II  Sellers'  Classics  just  off  the  press.  Daniel  Webster's  speech  against  a 
man  charged  with  murder  also  prblished  and  many  masterpieces  of  literature  found 
In  no  other  book.     321  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Vol.  I.  (distinct  from  Vol.  II.)  contains  great  jury  trials  and  legal  arguments. 
Tou  hear  Beach's  burning  words  in  the  damage  suit  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
for  leading  the  plaintiff's  wife  astray,  and  the  eloquent  Tracy  in  the  minister's 
defense.  You  hear  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  picture  Evelyn's  life  along  the  primrose 
path.  You  hear  Prentiss  in  Kentucky's  greatest  murder  trial  and  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
dramatic  response  to  the  court  that  condemned  her.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Senator  Borah  in  Haywood's  recent  trial,  and  you  stand  for  two  hours  with  the 
mighty  Voorhees  as  he  invokes  the  unwritten  law  in  behalf  of  an  erring  sister's 
brother  who  killed  the  man  "that  plucked  the  flower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and 
flung  it  away  in  a  little  while,  withered  and  dead."  You  hear  Ingersoll,  Seward, 
Lewis,  Rayner,  Brady  and  other  thought  and  language  masters  plead  for  the  heart 
treasures  of  life.     314  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Both  books  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  Sold  separately  or  together. 
Shipped  prepaid.  If  either  is  not  all  we  claim  money  refunded  and  ten  per  cent 
additional  as  interest  thereon. 

CLASSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  5,  Baxley,  Ga. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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OUR  LATEST  BOOK  | 

Watson's  'Trose  Miscellanies"  j 

This  handsome  volume  contains  the  cream  of  Thos.  E.  Wat-  > 
son's  short  compositions,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five  ± 
years. 

The  book  is  being  delivered,  and  is  in  most  attractive  form. 

The  indications  are  that  the  book  will  have  a  tremendous  sale. 
If  you  would  have  your  order  promptly  filled,  mail  it  now,  with 
$1.50  accompanying. 

The  orders  will  be  filled  according  to  the  miller's  rule  of 
"first  come,  first  served."  1 

This  does  not  include  mailing  or  expressage  t 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga.  I 
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BE  SURE  APSID  READ  THIS!  | 

f       /\.     1^  t_j   VV^      J^J  (3  C3  FV      THOS.   F.  LOCKH  ART       t 

DEIA.R  FRIEND: 

It  may  be  that  you  have  read  my  other  books  but,  whether  you  have  or  not,  I  trust 
you  will  order  this  new  one,  entitled  "CHEERFUL  CHATS  WITH  FAR-AWAY  FRIENDS." 
While  conducting  a  department  in  a  St.  Louis  daily  newspaper,  I  requested  the  readers 
to  tell  me  all  about  their  troubles  if  they  thought  I  could  help  them  in  any  way.  This 
they  did  quite  freely,  and  I  now  publish  their  questions  and  my  replies  in  book  form, 
which  I  think  makes  a  very  unique  and  interesting  book — something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
aa  it  gives  you  a  peep  into  an  invalid's  mail  box;  which  is  sure  to  prove  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  will  also  show  you  that  other  people  have  troubles  as  well  as  yourself, 
and  Just  how  prone  they  are  to  worry  over  the  many  petty  trials  and  vexations  of  life. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  lying  in  one  position,  without  a  rest  or  change 
In  any  way  whatever,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  I  have  cultivated  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  you  will  find  that  all  my  books  breathe  a  spirit  of 
true  optimism  that  cannot  help  but  cheer  and  uplift  all  who  read. 

I  sincerely  hope  you.  reader,  will  encourage  me  by  ordering  this  last  book  of  mine. 
It  contains  my  picture,  and  the  price  is  only   50   cents. 

Nine  years  ago  my  mother  passed  away  to  her  eternal  home  and  left  me  helpless 
and  destitute,  to  earn  my  support  the  best  I  could.  This  I  have  done,  with  God's  help, 
by  writing  books.     I  have  written  several,  titled  as  follows: 

"TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  IN  A  MATTRESS  GRAVE."  Price  20  cents.  This  Is  a 
story  of  my  life,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  my  trials  with  fake  doctors.  Orders  far 
this  book  have  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  seven  foreign  countries. 

"IDEAS  OF  AN  INVALID."  30  cents.  Is  just  what  its  title  implies,  my  Ideas  on 
religion. 

"PLAIN  TALKS  AND  TALES,"  being  a  collection  of  sketches  and  short  stories. 
Price  49   cents. 

I  lire  alone  with  my  nurse  and  earn  our  support  by  the  sale  of  these  books.  It  Is  the 
only  way  open  to  me.  God  spared  me  one  eye,  a  finger  and  thumb  so  I  could  write  and 
care  for  myself.     I  have  done  my  best.     Won't  you  help  me  with  an  order? 

When  ordering  books  be  sure  to  send  registered  letter,  P.  O.  or  Express  order.  Other- 
wise It  must  be  at  your  own  risk. 

THOIVf  A.S  F.  L.OCKHA.RT,  Dept.  J.,  Wellington,  IVf  Issourl 
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We  will  ship 
you  Walter  P. 
Writjht's  Famous 
Reference  work  for 
the  Amateur  and 
Professional  Gar- 
dener    for    onlv 


$-g  .00  DOWN 
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$1.00  Per 
Month 


And    you    need    not    keep    the 
books  unless  you  are   satisfied' 


Every  article  in  Cassell's  Popular  Gardening  has 
its  purpose,  every  paragraph  its  germ  of  helpfulness, 
every  illustration  its  lesson  of  cultural  value  or  beauty. 
An  inspection  of  the  work  in  your  home  at  our  ex- 
pense, will  amply  demonstrate  to  you  that  for  its  many 
profitable  features  this  work  has  no  peer. 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

If,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  decide  not  to 
keep  the  books,  return  to  us  by  express  collect  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Walter  P.  Wright's  great 
work  has  never  before  been  sold  on  such  terms.  You 
take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  the  set  on  approval. 

Cassell's   Popular   Gardening 

Edited  by  WALTER    P.   WRIGHT,  the  Famous  Horticultural  Expert 
In  Two  Encyclopaedic  Volumes — 1130  Pa^es 

With  24  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  over  1,000  illus- 
trations in  half-tone  and  line  throughout  the  text,  care- 
fully printed  on  plate  paper  throughout;  gilt  top.  The 
volumes  are  bound  in  genuine  imported  maroon  half- 
morocco  leather,  stamped  in  pure  gold.  The  size  of 
each  volume  is  8  x  10^  inches. 
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'R.educed  photographic  reproduction.    Actual  sixe  of  each 
volume,  SxlOYz  inches;   weight,  both  volumes,  9}i  pounds. 


Some  of  the  Topics  Prominently 
Featured  are  Herbaceous  Plants,  Alpine  and 
Rock  Plants,  Bulbs,  the  leading  florists"  flowers. 
Chrysanthemums,  Aquatic  Plants.  Popular 
Climbers,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Orchids,  the  Dwarf 
Trees  of  Japan,  Ferns,  Window  and  Room 
Gardening,  Town  and  Suburban  Gardening, 
Floral  Decorations,  the  Greenhouse  and  Con- 
servatory, Fruits,  every  kind  of  Vegetable,  ere. 


A  Practical  Gardening  Guide  for  Practical  Men  and  Women 

The  examination  will  make  known  to  you  a  reference  book  and  gardening  guide  which  has 
earned  the  emphatic  and  unrestrained  approval  of  every  enthusiast  who  has  seen  it.     The  how 
and   why  of  horticultural  success  is  fully  explained  in  a  common-sense  way,   and  to  make 
such  directions  and  hints  more  lucid,  hundreds  of  sketches  show  just  exactly  how  cuttings 
are  made,  seedlings  potted,  plants  cut  down,  gardens  laid  out  and  arranged,   and  how 

the  hundred  and  one  useful  accessories  can  be  made  at  home.  The  >• , 
Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  and  the  Com-  /^r 
plete  Index  at  the  end  of  the  last,  afford  a  ready  guide  to  a  great 


Hundreds  of 

Practical 
Illustrations 


ExtraDurable 

Genuine  Half  • 

Morocco 

Binding 


mine  of  useful  information. 

A  calendar  of  operations  tells  exactly  luhat  to  do  for  every 
month  in  the  year,  so  as  to  insure  a  bright  and  attracti've 
succession,   and  to   enable  the  amateur  intelligently  to 
cater  and  care  for  the  needs  of  his  garden. 


Our  Special  Offer: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.     We  should  like  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  its  positive,  practical  money-making  value  to  YOU.     The  price  is  only  $12.00 
Just  send  us  $1X0  with  the  Coupon  and  you  will  receive  the  set,  carriage  prepaid. 
If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold,  subject  to  our  order. 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.     If  you   keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00 
a  month   until  settled  in   full.      (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  we  will  allow  a 
discount  of  5^.) 


Cassell  6i  Company 

(Est.  1848)      43-45  East  I9tli  Street      New  York 


Cassell 

& 
Company 
43-43E.19th 
St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen  :  —  I    en- 
close herewith  $1.00  for 
which    kindly    send    me 
carriage  prepaid, one  com- 
plete set  of  "Cassell's  Pop- 
ular   GardeniE^,"    edited    by 
Walter  P.  Wr:ght.    It  is  under- 
tood    I  may  examine  the   work 
five  days  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
^  •    it   I  agree  to   notify  you  and    hold, 
V"x    subject  to  your  order,     and   you   will 
refund  my  money.     If  I  ktep  it  I  agree  to 
pay   the  balance   of  $11.00  in  monthly  in- 
stallments  of    $1.00  until    settled  in  full. 


Name 


Occupation 
Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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WATSON'S 
WEEKLY  JEFFERSONIAN 

Is  a  Fearless,  Independent  Newspaper, 
handling  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Politi- 
cal or  Religious  welfare  of  our  country,- 

THOS.  E.  WATSON,     ■     Editor. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  National 
Politics ;  if  you  want  to  note  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  a  religious  sense  ;  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  farce  known  as 
"Foreign  Missions ;"  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize just  what  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
doing  to  gain  more  strength  in  this  country, 


READ 


The  Weekly  Jeffersonian 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 

!■! !■!  !■! IT 
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Why  Priests 
Should  Wed 

This  name  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  vast  scope 
and  importance  of  the 
book.  It  is  really  a 
dynamic  expose  of  the 
entire  rotten  Roman  sys- 
tem. BUY  THE  BOOK! 
Price  $1.00  net.    .    .    . 

Jeifersonian  Pub.  Co. 

Thomson,     -     -     Georgia 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

DR.  T.  Felix  Gourauci's  Oriental 
Cream  ol  Magical  Beautlliep 

■I  Tan,  PiDiples,  Freckles, 

tehes.  Rash  and  Skin  Dis- 

1(1  every  blemish  on  beau- 

a'i"'    ■=  liiSS^'^^JFr*?!  ty,  anil  (lelies  detection. 

r-'  ^  i-  tttS^'"'  W  It    has  stood   the  test  of 

S«.OJ=S  jiUS^-;:^     K  /^^  «4  years,  and  is  so  harm- 

«=^"^u  /k9    ^*-S&  /Jwl  less   we    taste    it    to    be 

&-       S  Vl^        V7  /M«f  .sure  it  is  pnM.erly  made. 

~  "  ^^''     ~-  '  ima./M   ^^.f.ppt  no  counterfeit  of 

similar  name.  Dr.  L.  A. 
Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  hautton  (a  patient): 
"  As  vou  ladies  will  use 
them",  I  recommend 
'  OouR-^rD's  Cream,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  by  all  drupre-ists 
and  Fancy-doods  Deal- 
ers in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 
FERD  T   HOPK^^  S.  Prop..  37  Great  J«  ncs  St..  N.  Y. 

FROM  BULL  RUN  TO  APPOMATTOX 

By  LUTHER  W.  HOPKINS,  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuarfs  Cavalry 

Have  you  seen  this  book?  Fend  for  a  copy  on  approval. 
The  book  is  T-^ixbVi.  312  pages,  we'l  illustrated,  ano  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  readable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  that  has  yet  been  written. 

Price  $1.25.  Including  postage 
HOPKINS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  100  E.  Lexington  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MP. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to 

catch  them  where  you. 

think  there  are  none. 

We  make  the  famous 
Double  Muzzle  Wire  Fish  Basket. 
Greatly  improved  this  year.     AVrite 

EUREKA  FISH  NET  CO.,  Griffin,  Oa. 
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Order  One  of  These! 


Maria  Monk's  Book  is  a  disclosure 
of  the  frightful  immorality  and  crime 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  convents. 


On  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Jeffersonian  Pub- 
lishing Company  for  50  cents.  By  mail,  pre- 
paid, 60  cents.  Only  a  small  number  on  hand. 
ORDER  NOW.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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TTie  Progressive  Democrat 

Published  at  THOMSON,  GEORGIA 

A  Weekly  Paper  Dealing  With  State  Issues 

J.  D.  WATSON,  THOS.  E.  WATSON, 

Editor.  Contributing  Editor. 

Independent     Fearless     Non= Partisan 

FIFTY    CENTS    PER    YEAR 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

TEomson,  Georgia 


"Rooseveltian  Fact  and  Fable" 


As  the  Loud  Noise  is  again  a  candidate  for  thra  Presidency,  you  should  see 
"the  other  side"  of  him.  To  Jake  Riis  and  others,  Mr.  T.  R.  is  a  hero:  to  Mrs.  Annie 
Riley  Hale  and  oiTiers,  he  is  an  uproarious  Humbug. 

Read  her  book,  and  then  decide  for  yourself  what  hra  really  is.  Thcr«  isn't  a 
dull  page  in  the  volume,  and  the  man  who  can  successfully  answer  Mrs.  Hale  will 
be  able  to  command  his  own  price,  during  the  campaign  that  is  now  getting  under  way. 

Clip  the  coupon,  lenclose  a  money  order  for  a  dollar,  and  the  book  will  come 
postpaid.     Mr.  "Watson  has  read  it  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 


,  1113. 

MRS.    ANNIE    RILEY   HALE, 

No.  «  West  66th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for  which  mail  me  your  Roosevelt  b«ek.     I  «iw 
your  ad.  in  Watson'a. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'a. 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WOKLD-FAMED  I'UBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica'and 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book  ? 

Dr.  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  in  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  this  great  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4,000  double-column  pages,  2.000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  youforset  it. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered— and  on  easy  terms. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  ttie  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  offer.  The  sample 
pages  are  free. 


HlSTORV^MisTSfHSrOBY   HJSTORt^HmOR^    ttlSTOJRY 'HlSTWr    HISTORY    HISTORY  ■ 
W^O  -WO;;^    *o;Td  ywORri.     WO^rD    -^     WORLD     WORLD     WORLD 
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E.OYPT, 

CHALDAEA. 

ASSYRIA. 

MEDIA. 

BABYL0N1'> 


PARTHIA  ROME^ 

THE  KINGDOM.. 
leREECE  THE  REPUBLIC. 
MACEDONIA     THE  EMPIRE. 


THE  ENGLliH 
REVbtUTION 


fRANCE.        THECCOSEOi 
GEfiMAIIf.(TALY..THE  NlhOEENT 


ASCENDENCY     THE  KINGS.       ''^^"'•or  '      ,   EASTERN  tWf    ;,.„  t,.,vN  0 

.UcTcfN"    "^^^"''^^    Ppfo^^Hfo^EAT  ""ITEOSTATES  MmoR  AFRICA, /;/^^^;,,,, 


THE  ACE   0 

REVOLUTIO 


iHETVrtniini 

CENTURY 


Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  sixe,   11  in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,  2  in.  thick,  weighs  55  lbs. 


iR.  •*■   ^*  *  **  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 

tory, long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built,  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury; of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Western  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there,— patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat,— crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 
over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  vour  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there— gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in 
the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 


Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly 


dam  at  Fnance  which  says.    "You  shall  not."     Wash 
ington  is  there  "four    square   to    all    winds,"    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  on 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world- 
figure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every 
time,  and   holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful   eloquence.     Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspinng 
was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should    be  in  your 
home.    It  is  a  work  that   yc 
will  value  as  long  as  you 
live  .and  read  over 
over  again. 
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Send  Coupon 
To-day 


FREE 
COUPON 
Western  News- 
paper Association 
204    Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III. 
Please     mail.       without 
cost  to  me,   sample  pages 
of    Kldpath's   History  contain- 
ing his    famous    "Race  Chart," 
colors,  map  of  China  and  Japan, 
diagram    of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,   and 
write  me  full    particulars  of  your  special 
to  Watson's  Magazine  Readers. 

Name 


Address 


In  writing  to  g-dvertisers  please  mention  Watson's, 
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WATSON  BOOKS 

Given  as  premiums  for  new  subscriptions  to  The  Jeffersonian 
Publications  or  for  sale  at  published  price. 

Story  of  France $3.50 

(Prernium  for  10  Subscsribers.) 

Napoleon 1.50 

(Premium  for  6  Subscribers.) 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson 1.50 

(Premium  for  6  Subscribers.) 

Bethany 1.25 

Love  Story  of  a  Confederate  Volunteer;  also  a  trne-to-life 

description  of  life  on  the  old  phintation.     It  also 

gfives  the  historic  reasons  for  Secession. 

(Premium  for  4  Subscribers.) 

Waterloo 1.00 

(Premium  for  3  Subscribers.) 

Life  ancd  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson--     .60 

(Premium  for  2  Subscribers.) 

Prose  Miscellanies 1.50 

This   handsome   volume   contains   tlie   cream   of  the   author's   short 
compositions,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

(Premium    for    6    Subscribers.) 

Sketches  of  Roman  History .25 

(Premium  for  1  Subscriber.) 

Socialists  and  Socialism .50 

(Premium  for  2  Subscribers.) 

Foreign  Missions  Exposed .50 

(Premium  for  2  Subscribers.) 

Tariff  Primer,  a  Simple  disGusslon  of  the  Tariff,    .25 

(Premium  for  1  Subscriber.) 

Short  Talks  to  Young  Men .'- .25 

We  of  course  do  not  give  a  premium  to  a  subscriber  on  his 
or  her  own  subscription. 

These  prices  do  not  include  mailins  or  expressage. 

Book  Dept.,  JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.   CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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Marie  jintoinette 
Ride)  10  the 
Guillotiru 


w. 


i  I  ^arie  Antoinette,  the  ill-fated  queen, 

centre  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 

hurled    from  her  throne  by  the  rude   hand  of 

revolution,   and  passing,  'mid  the  derisive  roar  of 

the  mob,  to  her  tragic  death  upon  the  guillotine — 

Marie  Antoinette,  in  all  her  sad  and  fateful  story,  is 

only  one  of  the  great  figures  that  throng  the  pages  of 

MUHLBACH'S 
HISTORICAL   ROMANCES 

"Twenty  Thrilling  Tales" 

Here,  also,   we  meet  Frederick  the  Great,  the  eccentric  Prussian,  who, 
though  he  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as       Old  Fritz,"  detested  things 
Germ.an,  always  spoke  French,  and  was  not  only  the  greatest  general  of  his 
century,  but  played  the  flute  like  a  master;   Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 
patriot,  who  in  his  mountain  passes  with  his  little  army  for  years  defied  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces  sent  to  crush   him;    Napoleon    (The    "Little   Corporal,") 
commanding  victorious  hosts  and  bidding  pathetic  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard — the 
Old  Guard  that  could  die  but  never  surrender.     Around  such  great  historical  person- 
ages hundreds  of  minor  characters  play  their  parts  in  these  absorbing  dramas. 


(From  tht  Paintins 
by  Flameng.) 


TITLES    OF    THE 

20    VOLU  MES 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Bluecher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 

Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 

Frederick  thB  Great  and  His  Court 

Berlin  and  Sans-Souci 

Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family 

Goethe  and  Schiller 

The  Merchant  of  Berlin 

Louise  ef  Prussia  and  Her  Times 

Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 

Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  All  and  His  House 

Henry  VIM.  and  Catherine  Parr 

Youth  of  the  Great  Elector 

Reign  of  the  Great  Elector 

The  books  are  printed  upon 
extra  quality  of  paper  from 
easy-to-read  type,  are  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments 
are  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
back.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
is  5>^x7K  inches. 


VIVID,  VIGOROUS,   INSTRUCTIVE. 

These  are  historical  romances  in  a  real  sense — strong,  vivid 
stories  full  of  action,  conflict,  and  constantly  sustained  interest.  They 
have  aroused  more  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  more  talk  than  any 
other  historical  novels  written  since  the  elder  Dumas  laid  down  the  pen. 
The  deeds  and  the  people  with  which  they  deal  arc  such  that  most  persons 
of  ordinary  culture  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
"  Human  interest"  always  prevails  in  these  volumes  and  has  given  them 
their  steadfast  popularity. 


50% 


REDUCTION 
IN      PRICE 
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as  $40.00 — remember  our  p 

to  act.     Send  in  the  coupon  to 


us  and  the  books  may  be  returned  at    our 
expense.       You    will    have    incurred    no 
obligation  whatever.     These  books  have 
delighted   thousands  at  prices  as    high 
rice:  only  $19.50.       Now  is  the  time     ^     ' 


day. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SOCIETY  . 

44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


This  is  the  complete  twenty- volume  (20  vol.)  edition,  fresh 
sets  of  which  with  a  handsome  new  back-stamp  in  gold  design     /  pi 
have  just  come  from  the  binders.     The  books  are  illustrated     /    *^""POn 
by  40  handsome   photogravures.      We  are  offering  the    /  The  University 
entire    set   at   the    special    reduced   price  of  $19.50.    /  Society 

If  you  are  satis 
you  pay  us 
upon  accept 
after$2.00per 
the  purchase 
been  paid.    If 


fied  with  the  books,     /  New  York 

only   $1.00  down 

ance    and  there-      /     Yoo  may  send  me  for  inspec- 
month     until      /     "°"'  '^^^'''Zes  prepaid,  a  set  of 

price    has    /    muehluach's      histori- 

not      notify      /      CAL  romances.  20  vols., bound 
in  cloth.      After  examination,   if   I 
decide  to  keep  it.  I  shall  pay  you  SI. 00 
on  acceptance  and  S2.00  a  month  there- 
after  until  $19.50  has   been  paid.     If  not. 
shall  notify  you.   so  that  you  may  arrange 


for  its  return  at  no  expense  to  me  wliatever. 


Name 


Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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It  is  not  alone  the  convenience, 
or  the  freshness,  or  the  crisp- 
ness,  or  the  unusual  food-value, 
or  the  digestibility,  or  the  clean- 
liness, or  the  price,  that  has 
made  Uneeda  Biscuit  the 
National  Soda  Cracker. 

It  is  the  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these  things. 

If  everyone,  everywhere,  knew 
how  good  they  are,  everyone, 
every\vhere,  \vould  eat  them — 
every  day. 

Sold  by  grocers  in  every  city 
and  toAvn.  Bought  by  people 
of  all  classes. 

Always  5  cents  in  the  moisture- 
proof  package. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watsou's. 


What  " Sociali^s  and  Socialism"  Is 

First:    A  book  of  158  pages. 

Second:     An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Third:  A  thorough  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  "Bible  of 
Socialism,"  Karl  Marx'  "Capital." 

Fourth:  An  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  wealth,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  which  would  restore 
conditions  to  an  equitable  basis. 

]Mr.  Watson  considers  this  book  to  be  fully  equal  to  anything  that 
he  has  ever  done.  There  is  more  of  his  wide  reading^  knowledge  of 
history,  his  life-long  experience,  his  reasoning  power,  and  his  prose 
poetry,  in  "Socialists  and  Socialism"  than  is  contained  in  any  of  his 
literary  works. 


What  "Bethany"  Is 

The  town  of  Thomson  covers  the  site  of  an  old-time  Baptist 
church  which  was  named  Bethany.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  building 
r  i^nins.    Only  a  few  neglected  graves  mark  the  spot. 

In  describing  Plantation  life  as  he  knew  it,  in  picturing  Thomson 
and  its  neighboring  farms  during  the  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Watson 
chose  the  name  of  the  old  Baptist  church  for  his  book. 

It  is  not  only  a  love  story  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier,  but  is 
a  thorough  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  which  ended 
in  the  mighty  clash  of  arms. 


What  the  "Waterloo"  Book  Is 

It  is  the  most  up-to-date  description  of  the  most  dramatic  battle 
in  history. 

Two  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world  ever  knew  commanded  two 
of  the  best  armies  that  ever  took  the  field. 

The  combat  was  one  of  the  most  Titanic  that  ever  took  place.  And 
Napoleon  had  Wellington  completely  whipped,  had  not  a  fresh  army 
of  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  struck  him  on  the  right  flank.  Then  all 
was  lost;  and  the  clock  of  human  progress  in  Europe  was  set  back 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

The  book  is  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $1,10. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Thomson,  Georgia. 


v\v 


If  Chrisft  Were  to 
Return  to  Earth 


He  would  be  spurned  from  the  Archbishop's  palace. 
^  He  would  be  amazed  to  see  a  lot  of  bloated  Irishmen 

posing  as  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

He  would  be  aghast  to  see  His  representative  on 
earth  living  in  a  gorgeous  mansion  of  1,100  chambers, 
and  56  stair-cases,  with  an  accumulation  of  wealth  valued 
at  $175,000,000. 

Nobody  ever  kissed  Christ's  foot. 

It  is  regarded  as  an  honor  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the 
diseased  old  Italian  who  is  Christ's  vicar  on  earth. 

Because  I  am  exposing  these  false  and  greedy  wearers 
of  the  chemise  and  the  petticoat,  they  have  ordered  The 
American  News  Co.  and  The  Washington  News  Co.  to 
boycott  this  Magazine. 

I  have  met  the  boycott  by  establishing  in  Wash- 
ington City,  a  news-stand  that  is  independent  of  these 
Romanist  wolves. 

To  said  news-stand  some  cowardly  sneak  has  sent  a 
Black  hand  threat. 

Look  at  it  on  page  HS  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Let  me  say  to  fat  old  Farley,  to  the  asinine  O'Connell, 
and  the  Baltimore  fox — James  Gibbons — that  I  do  not 
ask  them  the  least  bit  of  odds,  and  that  I  mean  to  fight 
them  from  hell  to  breakfast. 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 


VOSE 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  over  60  YEAR^.    By  our  system', 
of  payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
own   a   VOSE   Piano.     We  take  old  in  truments  in  ex-  . 
chang-e  and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  frf-e  of  expense.     Write  for  Cata- 
logue D  and  explanations.  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO^  Boston.  Mass. 


